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be 


TO 


help less-able readers read... 
read with pleasure... read better... 


Scott, Foresman presents grade-nine materials 


in the new GALAXY program 


Now off the press 
VANGUARD 


Anthology—including 
a Handbook of Skills 


POOLEY 
LOWERS 
MAGDANZ 
NILES 


Coming soon 


TACTICS 
IN READING 
Box of Reading-Skill Exercises 


NILES 
BRACKEN 
DOUGHERTY 
KINDER 


SCOTT, 


Chicago « 


For students who ordinarily avoid reading—and aren't 
ready to cope with the regular ninth-grade English 
course—the authors of Vanguard have brought together 
fresh, exciting selections they believe these students 
will read and enjoy. A Handbook of Skills bound in the 
anthology provides a systematic plan for teaching the 
skills these students need in order to become better 
readers. 

The anthology offers stories drawn from recent head- 
lines, fiction that's just as vital and exciting. Selections 
are mature in subject matter, simple and direct in style, 
dramatically illustrated. In the Handbook, exercises co- 
ordinated with the anthology selections help students 
become more efficient in a wide range of reading skills— 
from unlocking new words to getting the meaning of 
long sentences and complicated paragraphs. 

And for students whose performance on the Handbook 
exercises indicates that they need still more basic in- 
struction in reading skills, there will be Tactics in Read- 
ing, a box of exercises designed to reach practically to 
rock bottom in skill development. Tactics is to include 
more than one-hundred exercises printed on re-usable 
cards, 


Anthologies and reading-skill materials for grades ten 
and eleven are in preparation. 


Write for the free 16-page prospectus sampling mate- 
rials from both Vanguard and Tactics in Reading. (#815) 


FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 5 


Dallas2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 


THE 4.1N1SERIES 


Four Complete Great Novels 
In Each Volume 


Each volume includes an informa- 
tive general introduction, enlight- 
ening critical prefaces for each 
novel, and valuable study and ex- 
ercise material. Teacher’s Manual 
available for each volume. 


Four Compete WORLD Nove-s 
Teaching Aids by Dr.Richard Loughlin and Lilian M.Popp 
. MASTER AND MAN — Leo Tolstoy 
A classic Russian novel of peasant life. 
. DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA: Shadows on the Pampas — Ricardo Giiraldes 
The Latin-American Huckleberry Finn — an Argentine classic. 
. TONIO KROGER — Thomas Mann 
An autobiographical story of adolescence by the great German writer. 
. THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO — Giovanni Guareschi 
The hilarious clash of personalities in a small Italian town. al 


Four Compcete AMERICAN NoveLs 

Teaching Aids by Dr. Samuel Beckoff 

. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES — Nathaniel Hawthorne 
A most fascinating psychological novel about American life. 

. BENITO CERENO — Herman Melville 
A penetrating story of mutiny on the high seas. 

. WASHINGTON SQUARE — Henry James 
A novel of an insecure girl, a domineering father, and a handsome 
adventurer. 

. ASINGLE PEBBLE — John Hersey 
An American engineer learns about the troubled Orient. 


Four CompLete ENGLISH NoveLs 
Teaching Aids by Dr. Lawrence H. Feigenbaum 
. PERSUASION — Jane Austen 
The master chronicler of English society in her last, 
most mature work. 
. WUTHERING HEIGHTS — Emily Bronté 
The classic love story of Heathcliff and Cathy. 
. TYPHOON — Joseph Conrad 
A violent storm and Captain MacWhirr clash in a Conrad “‘best.”” 
. THE RIVER — Rumer Godden 
Birth, death, love, and hate — and an adolescent’s coming-of-age. j 


Examinatio 
“Saas List Price, $3.76 each—Class Price, $2.82 each 


ae: A FREE Teaching Aids Kit will be included with any titles 


requested for examination. Mail your request today! 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY « 175 Fifth Avenue « New York 10, N.Y. 


\ 


Biography is by nature the most universally profit- 
able, universally pleasant of all things: especially 
biography of distinguished individuals. 
—THuomas CARLYLE, from Sartor Resartus 
For the “profit” and “pleasure” of students in high school 
English classes, Harcourt, Brace & World is adding three 
h biography anthologies to the Adventures in Good Books 
the series, which now consists of four volumes each containing 
four classic novels. 


—world literature—Five World Biographies: 
pr ofit Plutarch’s Life of Caesar 
Vasari’s Michelangelo Buonarroti 
Ludwig’s Napoleon (abridged) 
Eve Curie’s Madame Curi 
Sheean’s Mahatma Gandhi 
and 
—american literature—Four American 
Biographies: 
Sandburg’s Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
pleasure 
Mark Twain’s Autobiography (abridged) 
Catherine Drinker Bowen’s Yankee from 
Olympus 
of Van Wyck Brooks’ Helen Keller 


—english literature—Four English Biographies: 


Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson 
biog rap hy Strachey’s Queen Victoria 
Laurie Lee’s The Edge of Day 
Like the novels collections, each of these clothbound, 
inexpensive volumes presents every selection but one in 
its complete version, with study helps for the student 
and a supplementary manual for the teacher. We hope 
your students, like Carlyle, will find profit and pleasure 
in biography. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, Inc. 


ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS, GRADES 7-12 
¢ e e SPECIAL LITERATURE PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 
BIOGRAPHIES AND BIOGRAPHY COLLECTIONS® e e e e 

NEW YORK DRAMA ANTHOLOGIES e¢ e e « « ESSAY ANTHOLOGIES 

CHICAGO e e © e NOVELS AND COLLECTIONS OF NOVELSe e eo e 
DALLAS POETRY ANTHOLOGIES **SHORT STORY ANTHOLOGIES 
BURLINGAME SPEECH TEXTBOCKSee SPECIAL GRAMMAR TEXTBOOKS 
ee © GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION TEXTBOOKS 

GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION WORKBOOKS e e « e 

© © eWORKBOOK FOR VOCABULARY DEVELOPMENT 


A complete catalog is 
available from School Text 
Department offices in: 


The ENGLISH JOURNAL 


The High School Organ of the National Council of Teachers of English 
Dwicut L. Burton, Editor 


Advisers 


Rosert A. BEnNngTT, 
Chairman 
Minneapolis Public Schools 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Ricwarp Corsin 
Hunter College High School 
New York City 


Winer A. LAMAR 
Stephen Decatur High School 
Decatur, Illinois 


Mary Mar JErRISON 
Senior High School 
Helena, Montana 


Ruts E. Reeves 
Houston Public Schools 
Houston, Texas 


LorieETTA SCHEERER 
Redondo Beach High School 
Redondo Beach, California 


National Council of 
Teachers of English 


Harotp B. ALLEN, 
President 
University of Minnesota 


James R. Sourre, 
Executive Secretary 
Champaign, Illinois 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE PRESS # 


proudly announces the publication of 


THE[ANTA| SERIES OF DISTINGUISHED PLAYS 


LOG 


FIFTEEN AMERICAN ONE-ACT PLAYS 

edited and with introductions by Paul Kozelka (W* 650-60¢) 
America’s best-known dramatic writers are represented 

in a group of stimulating one-actors—some tragic, 

some comic, some melodramatic, some fantasies. All are 
an enriching experience whether read privately, by 
informal groups, or in the classroom. 


THREE COMEDIES OF AMERICAN FAMILY LIFE 

edited and with introductions by Joseph E. Mersand ( W + 651-60¢) 
“Life with Father—“I Remember Mama”—‘You Can't 

Take It With You”—Three masterpieces of craftsmanship, 
characterization and situation. 


THREE DRAMAS OF AMERICAN REALISM 

edited and with introduttions by Joseph E. Mersand (W « 652-60¢) 
“Idiot’s Delight”—“The Time of Your Life’—“Street Scene”— 
Three thought-provoking plays whose characters will 

live in your memory as they did on the stages of the world. 


THREE DRAMAS OF AMERICAN INDIVIDUALISM 

_ edited and with introductions by Joseph E. Mersand (W + 653-60¢) 
“Golden Boy”—“High Tor”—“The Magnificent Yankee”— 

Three plays depicting American individualism with 

its intense drama, human frailty and delightful humor, 


FORTHCOMING TITLES: 

THREE CLASSIC FRENCH PLAYS, edited by Helen Gaubert »* THREE DISTIN- 
GUISHED PLAYS ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN, edited by Willard Swire «+ THREE 
GREEK PLAYS « THREE SCANDINAVIAN PLAYS « THREE ANTI-WAR PLAYS 
These volumes in “The ANTA Series of Distinguished Plays,” and their companion volumes 
to be published yearly, are prepared by: THE ANTA EDITORIAL COMMITTEE « Helen Gaubert, 
Executive Editor « George Freedley *« Rosamond Gilder « Alice Griffin « Paul Kozelka « 
Blanche Yurka « Willard Swire, Executive Director, ANTA aNpb Michael Uris, Theatre 
Editor, Washington Square Press 

For examination copies of any of the above and our new catalog of educational paperbacks write to: 


Educational Division, Washington Square Press, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
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A NEW WORKBOOK SERIES THAT WILL GUIDE 
AND STIMULATE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS TO 


A SUBSTANTIAL EXPANSION OF THEIR hase 


VOCABULARIES. 


VOCABULARY WORKSHOP 
A Vocabulary-Building Program 


Shostak. A new workbook series that 
will guide and stimulate high school 
students to a substantial expansion of 
their working vocabularies. Arranged 
on a year-by-year basis, each book 
provides a program based on a care- 
fully selected group of key words. 
Each word is applied and reapplied in 
a wide variety of exercises. Selection 
and analogy type exercises widely 
used on College Entrance and other 
standard examinations are included. 
Each book comprises an introductory 
Diagnostic Test, a Final Mastery Test 
and Reviews at regular intervals. 


Ninth Year — 40c Net 


Tenth Year — 40c Net 
(Eleventh Year & Twelfth Year 


available this Spring) 


OXFORD BOOK COMPANY 
71 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


7 Spelling 
Your Way 


to Success 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 


(Past President of National Council 
of Teachers of English) 


Planned to help the teacher correct bad 
spelling in high school and college with 
the least dislocation of regular English 
class work. 

Diagnostic tests* supplied to locate in- 
dividual students’ weak spots. Chapters 
usable in any convenient order. Drills, 
rules, practice exercises, vocabulary build- 
ing, memory aids, 6 complete spelling 
tests to check student’s progress. 
SIMPLIFIED + PRACTICAL + INEXPENSIVE 
*FREE copies available upon request. Try 

the test on your class. 
173 pp. 98¢ paper, $1.79 cloth 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. 
343 Great Neck Road ¢ Great Neck, New York 


NEWEST OF NOBLE’S 
COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—THE RAFT. 


with 
(The Rime of the Ancient Mariner) 


Here are three of the greatest stories of 
survival to take their place with the 
other comparative classics: 


JULIUS CAESAR—ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN 


MACBETH—THE EMPEROR JONES 
HAMLET—ELECTRA—BEYOND THE 
HORIZON 


ROMEO AND JULIET—CYRANO DE 
BERGERAC 


SILAS MARNER—THE PEARL 


IDYLLS OF THE KING—THE KING’S 
HENCHMAN 


COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 
PRESENT AND PAST 


COMPARATIVE ESSAYS—PRESENT 
AND PAST 


Class Supply Price $1.92 net each 
Write for Catalog EJ 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 


PUBLISHERS, INC. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 


> 


— a late arrival, 
yet the earliest 
— a difficult book, 
yet the easiest 


Zitner-Prescott's 
Book One, English Projects 
for Independent Study: 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
FROM LITERATURE 


(1) was not published until November, 
1960 (yet it is the FIRST book of its 
kind—self-teaching, self-correcting — 
which does NOT employ true-false or 
multiple-choice testing as a significant 
part of the learning process) 


(2) is a high-level—‘‘not a compilation 
of busy-work'’—project for your ACA- 
DEMICALLY TALENTED students (yet 
because of its concept and method it is 
NO WORK FOR THE INSTRUCTOR) 


IT 1S NOT SURPRISING, 
therefore, that within a month 


358 


schools were using it. 


copy. 


Send me HOW TO GET THE 
MOST FROM LITERATURE. 
C I enclose $3.50 for post- 
paid, satisfaction-guaranteed 
mailing. ([] Bill me PLUS 
POSTAGE in 30 days, with 
same return guarantee. 


J. WESTON WALCH, PUBLISHER 


1145 Congress Street 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Achievement... 
through sound 
building 


THE 
PROSE AND POETRY 
SERIES 


Grades 7-12 


Three reasons for outstanding 
results achieved with this 
literature program: 


@ It gradually cultivates a 
taste for fine writing 


¢ It consistently develops reading 
skills and appreciation 


¢ It constantly contributes toward 
a well-rounded background in 
modern and traditional 
literature 


For information, please write to: 


DEPT. N 13 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 


SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


— 
WRITE 
TODAY 


For the advanced student 


“VOCAB 
RECORDS” 


. . . Designed to further 
vocabulary improvement 


written by Dr. Bergen Evans 
narrated by Robert S. Breen 


Especially recommended for students 
preparing for college 


Through the use of both records and text 
material over 2500 words are derived 
from a core list of 500 highly selected 
functional words (100 on each record). 
These are words students often encounter 
but frequently misunderstand, e.g., tacit, 
enervate, candid. 


RECORDS 


A two sentence format is used. The first 
presents the functional word in sharp 
context. In the second, definitions or 
synonyms are substituted. For example: 
Don’t procrastinate; do it today. 
2. Don’t (postpone—put 
do it today. 
An excellent tool for sharpening listening 
kabits, the records should hold the inter- 
est of all students. Definitions or syno- 
nyms are usually arranged so that the 
increase in difficulty, e.g., (rapid, hurried, 
superficial ). 


TEXT MATERIAL 


A comprehensive textbook accompanies 
this record series. It contains: 
* Study guide material 
® Different and imaginative tests for 
each record band (10 per record) 
* Complete record script 
* Review test for each record side 
Index to the functional words 


Complete Set: List price: 

including five 12” LP $24.90 

records and the text NCTE 

material member's price: 
17.75 

Reg. 4.98 records (to members). . .$3.75 

Text for each record 


Send order to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 
508 S. Sixth St. Champaign, III. 


University of Minnesota 
Pamphlets on: 


Hemingway 
Frost 
e Henry James 
Wolfe 
Faulkner 


Twain 
Concise yet meaty introductions to these 
famous American writers and their works. 
Includes critical summary, brief bio- 
graphical sketch and bibliography. 
each 65c 


Please send remittance with orders 
under $5. Send orders to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 
Champaign, Ill. 


508 S. Sixth St. : 


66 

for 
Written English 
in Grade 


Prepared by the Indiana Council’s 
Committee on Standards—Robert 
Hunting, Purdue University, 
Chairman 


Presents basic criteria for grading 
themes and concrete suggestions. Use- 
ful for teacher study groups. 

40c ea.; 30c ea. for 20 or more 


Please send order to: 


National Council of Teachers of English 
508 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 
(Please send remittance for orders 
under $5.00) 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


e PATTERNS OF THINKING AND WRITING 
—A Modern Approach to American English by 
Byron Guyer and Donald A. Bird, Los Angeles 
State College. 386 pages. 1959. $4.50 


WADSWORTH GUIDES 
TO LITERARY STUDY 


Literary or ideological in emphasis, each title 
(under the General Editorship of Maurice Beebe) 
contains a broad and unbiased collection of pri- 
mary and secondary source materials. These col- 
lections are designed for research and discussion 
at all levels of instruction. The price of each is 
$1.95, paperbound. 


SPRING PUBLICATION 


@ THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER: 
A HANDBOOK edited by Royal A. Gettmann, 
University of Illinois. 

e APPROACHES TO WALDEN edited by Lauri- 
at Lane, Jr., University of New Brunswick. 

e BILLY BUDD AND THE CRITICS edited by 
William Stafford, Purdue University. 

e CRIME AND PUNISHMENT AND THE 
CRITICS edited by Edward Wasiolek, University 
of Chicago. 

e LITERARY CENSORSHIP: PRINCIPLES, 
CASES, AND PROBLEMS edited by Kingsley 
Widmer, San Diego State College, and Eleanor 
Widmer. 


NOW AVAILABLE 


e LITERARY SYMBOLISM—An Introduction to 
the Interpretation of Literature edited by Maurice 
Beebe, Purdue University. 

e THE KING LEAR PERPLEX edited by Helmut 
Bonheim, University of California, Santa Barbara. 
e A SCARLET LETTER HANDBOOK edited by 
Seymour L. Gross, University of Notre Dame. 
@ CONRAD’S HEART OF DARKNESS AND 
THE CRITICS edited by Bruce Harkness, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

® DARWIN AND HIS CRITICS—The Darwinian 
Revolution edited by Benard R. Kogan, University 
of Illinois (Chicago). 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 
(Special price to instructors for Literary Guides--$1.00) 


WADSWORTH PUBLISHING CO. 
BELMONT, CALIFORNIA 
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RICHARD 


by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Olivier's definitive film interpretation of Shakespeare's 
masterpiece is best described by the critical superlatives it 
has called forth: “The best-acted picture that has ever been 
produced ... a film that constantly intrigues the eye and 
delights the ear." —Saturday Review 

“The cast that Olivier has assembled is a ‘Who's Who’ of 
the British theatre . . . Olivier himself interprets the title 
role with a mastery so complete that Richard Ill in this gen- 
eration can surely never be himself again.’ —TIME 

“The greatest living Shakespearean actor—Olivier—and a 
brilliant film cast bring new life to Shakespeare's Richard 


Produced and directed by 
Laurence Olivier, starrin 
Laurence Olivier, John Giel- 
gud, Claire Bloom, Ralph 
Richardson, Cedric Hard- 


wicke, etc. 


AWARDS: Three awards 
(Direction, Acting, Produc- 
tion), British Film Academy; 
Golden Laurel to Olivier for 
Best Direction, Edinburgh 


—LIFE 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. E.J., 200 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Film Festival. 
COLOR 155 min. Write for free 
descriptive folder and rental rates. 


FREE! Illustrated Teacher's Guide 
with each rental. 


WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 


By H. C. Hardwick 
Tried and Proven Workbooks e For Word Study and Vocabulary Improvement 


JUNIOR BOOK (Grade 7) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Simplified Edition) 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK (Grade 8) 
FIRST BOOK (Grade 9) 
SECOND BOOK (Grade 10) 
THIRD BOOK (Grade 11) 
FOURTH BOOK (Grade 12) 
FIFTH BOOK (College) 


*% School net 28 cents each plus postage * 
Teachers’ keys are available at 10¢ each 


Below or above average students may be assigned workbooks graded to chal- 
lenge their ability. You may request a free examination copy. Please designate 
the grade level desired. 


C. S. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


519 Valley Street Maplewood, New Jersey 


Ly from MACMILLAN 


We believe that our publication of classic 
novels in economical paperbacks makes exciting news. 


available now: 
Call of the Wild 
Pride and Prejudice 
Tale of Two Cities 
Treasure Island 


in preparation: 
Red Badge of Courage 
Silas Marner 
Return of the Native 
Scarlet Letter 
Huckleberry Finn 
Tom Sawyer 


These paperback novels are a part of Macmillan’s innovational: 


LITERARY HERITAGE 


A Macmillan Paperback Series 


a basal, four-year high school literature program ¢ Flexible within a grade 
¢ Topical organization ¢ Inexpensive ¢ Teachers editions 


For further information write to the Macmillan office that serves your school 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
ATLANTA e CHICAGO e DALLAS ° SAN FRANCISCO 


A New Way to Teach Drama 
as a Lively Art 


with Costume Sketches - Scene Sketches 
Character Sketches - Acting Guides 
Staging Guides 


Only in Barron’s THEATRE CLASSICS FOR THE MODERN READER 
can you find these features which highlight the original staging of the 
play—enable your class to SEE the play as they read it. And the colorful, 
up-to-date books can be used as working scripts for acting groups besides. 


10 OUTSTANDING PLAYS OF ENGLISH REPERTORY 


Edited by VINCENT F. HOPPER and GERALD B. LAHEY, New York University; 
BENJAMIN W. GRIFFITH, Jr., Mercer University 
Congreve, William Sheridan, Richard Brinsley 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD THE RIVALS 
Dryden, John THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL 
ALL FOR LOVE 
Webster, John 


Gay, John 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA THE DUCHESS OF MALFI 


Goldsmith, Oliver Wilde, Oscar 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 
Jonson, Ben THE IMPORTANCE 
VOLPONE, or THE FOX OF BEING EARNEST 


65¢ each in paper, $1.00 each in cloth + New titles in preparation 


In a companion edition 


Buckingham, George; Sheridan, Richard Brinsley-THE REHEARSAL and THE CRITIC 
65¢ paper 


Marlowe, Christopher—DR. FAUSTUS, 50¢ paper 


Please send me an examination copy of 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State 
Barron’s Educational Series, Inc. + 343 Great Neck Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 


UNIVERSITY 


GRADUATE. SUMMER. SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


CRAFTY MEN CONTEMN STUDIES, SIMPLE MEN ADMIRE THEM, 


AND WISE MEN USE THEM... 


Society expects educators to fit Bacon’s 
description of wise men (and women). 
The Summer School is especially de- 
signed for such people, i.e., for mature, 
intelligent, serious students who have 
imagination and initiative. All courses 
emphasize searching and rigorous anal- 
ysis of ideas and principles. Classes are 
small—the average enrollment is ten 
per section. 

Wesleyan maintains the Graduate Sum- 
mer School for the purpose of giving 
teachers and administrators an oppor- 
tunity to extend their liberal education 
through increased command of their 
own and related subjects. 


Sir Francis Bacon 


Students who wish to complete a co- 
herent program for thirty hours of 
credit may become candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in Liberal 
Studies or for the Certificate of Ad- 
vanced Study. Candidates and non- 
candidates are equally welcome. 


CLASSES — JULY 3 to AUGUST 11 


To receive a catalog please write: 
Dr. R. Kent Fielding 
Summer School for Teachers 
Wesleyan University 
Middletown, Connecticut 


A STUDENT’S KEY TO 
NEW HORIZONS 
IN UNDERSTANDING 


Webster’s New Collegiate 
Dictionary 


While missiles soar 
from the launching 
pads of Cape Cana- 
veral to explore the 
mysteries of space, 
Merriam _ researchers 
are tracking their 
course through the 
printed page and 
spoken utterances to 
detect new words and 
meanings. 


Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales— 
An Interlinear 


Translation 
(Selected) 


e An edition that combines the study 
of the original with enjoyment of its 
meaning in modern English. Each line 
of Chaucer’s original version is fol- 
lowed by a line of modern English. 
The reader can absorb the beauty and 
music of Chaucer’s lively writing with- 
out the annoyance of frequent trips to 
the glossary. A good biography of the 
poet is included. 448 pp. 


Edited by 
VINCENT F. HOPPER, 


As living records of our changing language, 
Merriam-Webster dictionaries are uniquely 
suited to help students in their study of our 
complex civilization. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


| 
| \ New York University 


$1.50 paper 
$2.50 cloth 


BARRON’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, Inc. 
343 Great Neck Road * Great Neck 
New York 
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To Meet the Challenge of a Changing Language- 
Textbooks with a Difference 


A half century of language research has brought 
forth new approaches to the teaching of speak- 
ing and writing, grammar, and usage, as well as 
new emphasis on natural communication. 


The textbooks that best reflect the thinking of 
today’s English teachers are the six books of the 
YOUR LANGUAGE series for grades 7-12. 


The authorship 

of the 

YOUR LANGUAGE series 
includes these distinguished 
members of the National Council 
of Teachers of English: 


Lou LaBrant 
Elizabeth Rose 
Margaret Painter 
Marie Baldridge 
Hazel Guyol 

Edward L. Anderson 
Robert U. Jameson 
William G. Leary 
Donald A. Bird 


School Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York 36 Chicago 46 
Corte Madera, Calif. Dallas 2 
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NEWS TRAVELS 
FASTER THESE 


DAYS... 


which is why the 


same day the New York Times published our 


report on the status of the profession, we got 
a call from the London Times. That’s right, they 
wanted a copy of: 


“The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English” 


A report on the status of the profession by the NCTE 
Committee on National Interest including recommenda- 


tions for legislative action. 


And Here's Just a Sampling of What 
Others Are Saying: 


“ not only a report to the profession, 
but in many respects a report to the 
nation.” Saturday Review 


“. .. the most constructive and penetrat- 
ing analysis yet brought before the public 
of what should be done to correct the 
manifest weakness in U. S. education. . .” 

Philadelphia Inquirer 


may be the most comprehensive re- 
view of English teaching in a generation.” 
Fred Hechinger—New York Times 


“Its (English) strengthening and rebirth 
are as urgent as the eloquent plea of the 
council for immediate and far-reaching 
efforts.” 

Terry Ferrer—New York Herald Tribune 


Required Reading for all Teachers! 


* Reviews national needs 
in English 


Non-member’s 
price $1.95 


NCTE member’s 


price .. $1.65 


* Presents important information to justify the re- 
port’s conclusions and recommendations 


Send your order today to: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
508 South Sixth Street 
Please send remittance with orders under $5.00 


Champaign, Illinois 


Ideal Aids 


for 
English 
Classes 


publshed by 
E. D. Dutton 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


CRITICISM 

by Samuel Taylor Coleridge; 
Edited & with an Introduction 
by T. M. Raysor 

A revision of 1930, this classic 
discourse is brought into line 
with the latest Coleridge re- 
search. Essentially a recension 
of the well-known Raysor work 
of 1930, this two-volume set 
(Everyman’s Library #162; 
183) contains new notes and 
marginalia. 2 vols. $1.95 each. 


SHAW ON 
SHAKESPEARE 


Edited & with an Introduction 
by Edwin Wilson 


A unique volume bringing to- 
gether—for the first time—all 
of Bernard Shaw’s significant 
writings on Shakespeare. Shaw’s 
many criticisms of the Bard as 
playwright, poet and _ thinker, 
and of Shakespearean produc- 


300 Park Aue. South 


ART AND 


OUTRAGE 


by Lawrence Durrell 
and Alfred Perles 


A correspondence about Henry 
Miller between two eminent 
writers, with thoroughly de- 
lightful interruptions by Miller, 
one of American literature’s 
most controversial figures. $2.75 


THE READER’S 

GUIDE TO 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 
Compiled by A. J. Hoppe 
Thoroughly revised edition of 
the fully documented guide 
(Everyman’s Library #889) 
showing authors, titles and sub- 
jects in one alphabetical se- 
quence of Everyman’s Library. 
Brief but detailed information 
on authors and subjects; anno- 
tations to the main entries giv- 
ing factual descriptions of the 


works, $1.95 
N. Y. 10 


Now you can 


Teach the Classics in a New Setting! 


In the Prentice-Hall CLASSICS IN A CULTURAL SETTING, 
Series, IVANHOE and A TALE OF TWO CITIES are sur- 
rounded by the prose and poetic works of outstanding authors—past 
and present. The basic themes of courage and gentility, inherent in 
the novels, are brought into focus by the writings of such authors 
as Benet, Tennyson, Pyle, Broun, Harte, Carlyle, Thackery, Dickin- 
son, and Sneider. Reading these novels—with the help of such extra 
thematic material—helps the student to appreciate the true value of 
these literary works. 


For further information about IVANHOE and A TALE OF TWO 
CITIES, edited by Merrill L. Howe, Helen J. Estes, and Lee 
Wyndham, write to: 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 


Escape From April 


6¢ A PRIL IS THE CRUELLEST MONTH,” WROTE T. S. 
ELIOT, AND SOMETIMES WE’RE INCLINED TO 
agree. The air becomes soft; staying indoors becomes 
hard; we look out the window and daydream of escape. 
Oh, to be a Houdini and untie knots with one’s toes! 
Houdini is on our mind, because we’ve just been re- 
reading “Escape Was His Business,” a lively biographi- 
cal article on the master magician, in the seventh-grade 
77 NS volume of our junior high anthology series, Reading for 
Enjoyment. Some of us can confirm from memory the chilling—if the 
word is not too mild—episode in the Detroit River when Houdini 
spent eight minutes under the ice trying to find the hole through 
which he, in handcuffs, had been pushed. 

Living through it all again we couldn’t help thinking That the 
skill of the Reading for Enjoyment editors appears not only in the 
choice of this exciting selection but in the use they make of it. Illus- 
trated with thrilling photographs, it catches the student’s interest, 
impels him to work at the task of reading, and rewards his efforts. 
Then the post-reading aids, typical of those throughout the series, 
foster thoughtful and sensitive response to the content of the article, 
while helping to develop the techniques of reading. 

To take a small example, the student is alerted to the way synonyms 
can be learned by comparing an unknown word to a known word in 
the same context. This simple instance of expanding a student’s vo- 
cabulary represents the sustained program that Reading for Enjoy- 
ment offers to help the student extend his knowledge and appreciation. 

To return to T. S. Eliot, may we suggest that just such prepara- 
tion is related to the kind of “escape” the poet-critic himself sug- 
gested in an educational journal not long ago: 

“It is in fact a part of the function of education to help us to 
escape—not from our own time for we are bound by that—but 
from the intellectual and emotional limitations of our own time.” 

The student takes a necessary step toward this goal as he learns 
to appreciate the value of literature, to develop his own critical 
powers, and to align his mind with ideas, people, and events outside 
his experience. The Reading for Enjoyment Series equips him and 
his classmates with the elements of proper “escape” by providing a 
balanced variety of the classic as well as the contemporary, thought- 
provoking questions, and study helps. Tasting the best of both worlds, 
the student begins to enlarge his capacities of thought and feeling, 
to escape the limitations about which Mr. Eliot is concerned. 

This, of course, has nothing to do with escaping from the office, 
which is what we would like to do, now that April’s here. 


READING FOR ENJOYMENT 
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1961 Edition 1961 Edition 
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What Has Happened 


to Written Composition? 
Joseph Mersand 


There is encouragement as well as challenge in this review of a half-century of 
progress in the teaching of writing. This article, like several of the others in this 
issue, is based on an address given at the Fiftieth Anniversary Convention of the 
NCTE, held last November. Dr. Mersand, a past president of the NCTE, is chair- 
man of the English Department in the Jamaica High School, New York City. His 
latest book, Attitudes Toward English Teaching, was published in February and 


is available through the NCTE. 


upeinc from the stories in the 

newspapers, not much has_hap- 
pened in written composition. The 
United Press carried a dispatch on 
October. 24, with the headline “Stu- 
dents Stumble on English.” “Specifi- 
cally,” reads the story, “they have 
trouble with English, the language 
they are supposed to use in communi- 
cating their ideas. To put it another 
way, Johnny can’t read, write or talk 
properly.”* 

Almost sixty years ago in Percival 
Chubb’s pioneer volume in method- 
ology, we learn that: “In the com- 
plaints drawn up by the Colleges 
against the High Schools, it is the in- 
ability to write passably correct Eng- 
lish that is most severely complained 


Fifteen years later in Sterling And- 


*Tampa Times, October 24, 1960. 
*Percival Chubb, The Teaching of English 
(New York: Macmillan, 1902), p. 106. 
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rus Leonard’s English Composition as 
a Social Problem, we hear the same 
complaint. “In spite of years of train- 
ing, our students fail to become easy, 
clear, and forceful writers. We are told 
that the Americans who can speak and 
write with effective fluency have 
learned the art outside of classrooms.’”* 

A study which I have been conduct- 
ing on the attitudes toward English 
teaching indicates that the greatest 
number of recommendations for im- 
provement are in the area of written 
composition. Of the seventy-nine col- 
lege presidents (or their representa- 
tives) who replied, twenty-four 
criticized the written composition of 
the students who had entered in the 
past five to ten years. Of a total of 
seventy-six recommendations made to 


improve the teaching of English, the 


‘Sterling Andrus Leonard, English Composi- 
tion as a Social Problem (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1917), p. v. 
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largest number—thirty-nine were made 
for written composition.* 

My files of newspaper clippings are 
bulging with similar complaints about 
the writing skills of students at all 
levels of our educational system, but 
I am sure that you are all aware of 
this attitude. My purpose is not to 
recite the charges against our instruc- 
tion and results in written composition, 
but to trace patterns with respect to 
aims, content, methodology, and evalu- 
ation during the past half-century. We 
shall discover that at the same time that 
our critics were denouncing our mea- 
ger results, our forward-looking teach- 
ers had long before enunciated the 
principles which today are so widely 
proclaimed in such documents as the 
Conant report and The Pursuit of 
Excellence. 

You will find, for example, that as 
far back as 1902 Chubb was asking for 
small classes and personal conferences 
with students about their written work. 
“... this must mean a liberal amount 
of individual work with our students; 
and this means small classes and fre- 
quent personal conferences between 
pupil and teacher.”® 

You will find that this plea for small 
classes was repeated in that clarion cry 
for reorganization of English by J. F. 
Hosic and his courageous colleagues: 


The conditions surrounding the work 
of English teaching are susceptible to 
vast improvement. The large number 
of pupils now commonly assigned to 
an English teacher makes thorough 
teaching all but impossible, both be- 
cause of the consequent lack of at- 
tention to the individual pupil and the 
physical exhaustion of the teacher. No 


‘Joseph Mersand, Attitudes Toward English 
Teaching (Champaign: NCTE, 1959), p. 142. 
*Chubb, op. cit., p. 324. 
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teacher, though a Hercules and a ped- 
agogical genius both in one, can be 
expected to do justice to 200 pupils 
in English.® 
Those of us who look at each new 
pile of compositions with a mixture of 
frustration and dread may find sore 
consolation in the knowledge that “it 
was ever thus.” Even in the halcyon 
good old days (whenever these days 
were) teachers had their burdens— 
intellectual, professional, and ocular— 
even as you or I. Charles W. Eliot has 
already told us why Harvard intro- 
duced the entrance examination in 
written composition in 1873: 
As to the motives which determined 
Harvard requirements during the 
“70's” and “80's,” they are chiefly 
the hope of improving the teaching 
of English in the secondary schools, 
and in the belief that college instruc- 
tion in English language and literature 
could be much advanced if the ele- 
ments thereof had been mastered be- 
fore the boys came to college.” 


That writing was an effort which 
was difficult and distasteful in 1873 and 
even later is obvious from the reports 
which we have from students and 
teachers alike. What modifications have 
been made in method which have made 
it less distasteful in our time? Let me 
list a few changes which have come 
in our century. 


1. In composition it is peculiarly 
important to enlist the interest 
and pleasure of the pupil.® 


‘James Fleming Hosic, Compiler, Reorgani- 
zation of English in Secondary Schools (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1917), p. 
7. Cf. also p. 23. 

"Letter from Charles W. Eliot to an un- 
known inquirer included in Claude M. Fuess, 
Selected Letters (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1914), pp. 105-106. 

*B. A. Hinsdale, Teaching the Language-Arts 
(New York: D. Appleton, 1896), p. 117. 
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To illustrate what not to do in this 
respect, I shall read a composition by 
one of my students. It is one of a set 
which was turned in when I told the 
class that I had been invited to address 
the teachers at the NCTE convention 
on this topic. No other motivation was 
required except my candid statement 
that it was quite possible that some of 
the views of my students about the 
good and the bad teachers of composi- 
tion whom they had had might in- 
fluence English instruction elsewhere. 
The papers turned in were so frank 
and so interesting that we are planning 
a classroom publication which we hope 
to distribute not only to the teachers 
in my own department but to our col- 
leagues in other schools. 


Roger wrote about an English teach- 
er who obviously had not heard of 
Hinsdale’s suggestion that it would be 
advisable to enlist the interest and 
pleasure of the pupil. Here is his paper: 


I once had a perfectly frightful ex- 
perience in junior high school which 
has made me terribly shy of teachers, 
especially English teachers. It was just 
an example of the kind of thing that 
often happened to me in my stirrin 
days at Van Wyck, but the “Mid- 
night Oil Affair” (which is the term 
by which,my mother always grumpi- 
ly refers to the frightful incident) was 
rather more spectacular than most of 
my scholastic troubles. 


The whole brain-taxing mess had its 
roots in the disreputable fact that 
mine was the noisiest class in the en- 
tire school and consequently brought 
back atrocious marks on the section 
sheet every day. (The section sheet, 
in the happy event that you never 
went to junior high school, is a card 
on which each subject teacher marks 
a class’ behavior in the course of a 


day.) 
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Our beloved homeroom teacher 
(name on request to right parties) was 
very upset by the whole thing. She 
was a mean old lady who wore high 
collars and a pocket watch. Anyway 
she had a very novel approach to the 
problem of correcting her class’ con- 
duct. At the end of the week she 
would assign an interesting little com- 
position for every bad mark on the 
section sheet. 


Don’t get the idea that these com- 
ositions were little nothings on the 
importance of good manners in school. 
Not at all. They were thousand-word 
theses on such thought provokin 
topics as “What Fools These Morta 
Be” and “Why I Am a Conservative- 
Radical-Reactionary.” 


I was quite dismayed by the whole 
thing. I mean why was I a conser- 
sative anyway? And what was a 
conservative in the first place? 


Obviously these were not questions 
for my twelve-year-old brain, and 
looking back on the nights I sat up 
thinking about these things I some- 
times wonder that I survived my 
youth at all. 

I always hoped that somebody would 
suddenly pile a lot of work on this 
teacher whom I considered to be an 
unfeeling monster and looking back 
on it all 1 guess that’s exactly what 
happened. The next year she became 
Chairman of the English Department. 


2. The first essential of real success 
in composition work is to make 
proficiency in it seem worth 
while to our students.° 


. Classroom activities in composi- 
tion should be founded upon and 
should grow out of the experi- 
ences of the pupils. 


*Chubb, op. cit., p. 317. 


“Hosic, op. cit. p. 55. Cf. Leonard, op. cit., 
p- Vi. 
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4. We must not make the mistake 
of assuming that training in 
composition is purely an indi- 
vidual matter. Most self-expres- 
sion is for the purpose of social 
communication. ** 

Formal grammar has limited 
value in the improvement of 
written composition. 


I might say that the argument about 
how much grammar, when to teach 
it and how to teach it is still going 
on, and is Basic Issue No. 13. But there 
is no argument about the uselessness 
of learning many grammatical terms 
which will never help the student to 
read, speak, or write better. Can any- 
one actually believe that a student who 
knows that in the sentence “He walked 
a mile for a Camel” a mile is an ad- 
verbial objective will therefore write 
better? Or that knowing that /t and 
There may be expletives will help him 
write more fluently? 

6. Defective motivation has been 
one of the greatest causes of 
poor instruction in composi- 
tion.” 

We have learned a great deal about 
motivation in the past half century, 
and the variations of motivation in a 
single class. 

7. Whatever adds to the pupil’s 
store of fact and ideas, enhances 
his power to think, and augments 
his linguistic resources, will min- 
ister to the art of expressing him- 
self in written words.* 


Especially in the elementary school, 
and certainly in the high school, we 
now know that enriching the experi- 
ences of our students by trips, visits, 


“Leonard, op. cit., p. viii. 
“Leonard, op. cit., p. vii. 
*Hinsdale, op. cit., p. 114. 
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etc. will stimulate greater expressive- 
ness. The textbooks of the early 1900's 
emphasized almost exclusively the close 
dependence of written composition 
upon the literature study. Thus one 
might appreciate an occasional tid-bit 
about Sir Roger de Coverley or Brian 
de Bois Guilbert, but a steady diet of 
these two gentlemen as sources for 
writing became surfeiting and at times 
undigestible. 


8. All the teachers of a school 
should share equally this task of 
supervising the English writing.** 


For almost sixty years now it has been 
recommended that teachers in other 
subject areas have a certain responsi- 
bility in requiring their students to 
meet certain minimum standards of 
organization, clarity, and mechanics. 
As more and more of our colleagues 
in the other disciplines realize their 
responsibility in improving their stu- 
dents’ written work, our efforts will be 
more successful. The Professional 
Growth pamphlets of the Arthur C. 
Croft Publications on ‘‘Writing— 
Everybody’s Job” show how this co- 
operation is going on in many parts 
of the country.” 


9. A good textbook in composition 
and rhetoric may be used for 
reference and for occasional ex- 
ercises but for little else.’ 


As one studies the multitudinous text- 
books which have been written for 
high schools during this century, he 


“Samuel Thurber, “Five Axioms of Com- 
position Teaching,” School Review, January, 
1897; quoted by Carpenter, Baker & Scott, The 
Teaching of English (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1903), p. 230. 

“Joseph Mersand, Editor, Writing—Every- 
body’s Job: for teachers; for principals; for 
administrators (New London: Croft, 1959). 

“Chubb, op. cit., p. 354. 
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is impressed by several significant 
changes: 

The earliest books were almost all 
written by college teachers. George 
R. Carpenter of Columbia University, 
a co-author of Carpenter, Baker, and 
Scott’s Teaching of English (1903), 
wrote a series of books beginning in 
1891 with Exercises in Rhetoric and 
English Composition. Fred Newton 
Scott, another co-author of the meth- 
ods text, with J. V. Denny, wrote 
another series, beginning with Compo- 
sition-Rhetoric (Boston: Allyn & Ba- 
con, 1897). Ashley H. Thorndike, 
then of Northwestern University, 
wrote The Elements of Rhetoric and 
Composition (New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., 1905). Franklin T. Baker, the 
third author of the well-known meth- 
ods book, had his own English Compo- 
sition, written with Herbert V. Abbott 
Smith (New York: Henry Holt, 
1908). Even as late as 1913 we had 
Thomas H. Briggs of Teachers College 
and Isabel McKinney of Eastern Illi- 
nois State Normal School write A 
First Book of Composition for High 
Schools (Boston: Ginn, 1913). 

It was unusual indeed for a high 
school English teacher in the early 
decades of this century to write a 
composition textbook. One of the first 
was Charles Maurice Stebbins’ A Pro- 
gressive Course in English for Sec- 
ondary Schools, which appeared in 
1905 (New York: Sibley & Com- 
pany). This, incidentally, was my 
own textbook when I was a high school 
student from 1920-1924, in the same 
school where Mr. Stebbins had once 
taught, and for whose students he 
presumably wrote his three-volume 
series. 

Another change in the composition 
texts is shown in their nomenclature. 
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Thus, to show the new emphasis on the 
dynamics of English, J. C. Tressler 
began his English in Action series 
which is now in its seventh edition.” 
And to show the pleasure that might 
be had another publisher has issued 
Enjoying English.* The emphasis on 
action is also seen in the Building Better 
English series.* To show the personal 
aspect, another publisher has the Your 
Language series.” The modernity of 
another series is found in the Guide 
to Modern English series.** Perhaps 
the ideal title for a new series might 
well be Enjoying Your Better Lan- 
guage Guide to Modern English in 
Action, a bit cumbersome but like 
Lincoln’s doctor’s dog, a title that can’t 
miss. 

A third change in the composition 
textbooks is in their more interesting 
and attractive formats. Perhaps the 
best statement is from W. Wilbur Hat- 
field in his “A Quick Look Back”: 
“Place any high school English text 
of 1911 beside the handsomely bound, 
attractively printed, beautifully and 

ertinently illustrated successor of 
1960! And the present model is as 
much superior in content as in appear- 
ance.” 


10. Composition correction has 
changed from a pursuit in red 
ink by a bleary-eyed teacher-de- 
tective to a constructive evalu- 
ation which is shared in by the 
student-writer and the class. 


Almost fifty years ago, Alfred M. 
Hitchcock, a prodigious author of 


“Published by D. C. Heath. 

*Published by L. W. Singer. 

*Published by Row, Peterson. 

*Published by McGraw-Hill. 

*Published by Scott, Foresman. 

™=The English Journal, XLIX (November 
1960), p. 517. 
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composition textbooks, wrote his now 
classic essay, “A Composition on Red 
Ink” for The English Leaflet of the 
New England Association of Teachers 
of English. It is still meaningful today, 
and its twelve-point program for 
theme correction should be standard 
operating procedure.” 

Many other teachers’ manuals, meth- 
ods books, and magazine articles have 
gone into ways and means of lighten- 
ing the burdens of correction of 
themes, and it is needless to repeat 
them here. The point I am trying to 
make is that for fifty years teachers 
have apparently been quite effective in 
improving their students’ writing with- 
out going blind or having a nervous 
breakdown in the process. 


11. About fifty years ago, the extra- 
class outlets for students’ writ- 
ings began to be emphasized. 
Today there is hardly a high 
school of any considerable size 
which doesn’t have a student 
newspaper, a literary magazine, 
or an annual. 


Many of you know the volumes, 
Creative Youth and Creative Power, 
which were so popular in the 1920’s 
and which gave encouragement to so 
many teachers who were of the opin- 
ion that youth could be made to enjoy 
writing—even verse. 


12. It is a mistake, too, for the 
teacher to allow himself to be 
thought of as an unscientific and 
unlearned person who merely 
knows how to say things. He is 
instead an expert in adolescence.” 


*Holt Service Bulletin number E-7. 

“Hughes Mearns, Creative Youth (New York: 
Doubleday, 1925); Creative Power, Second Re- 
vised Edition (New York: Dover, 1958). 

*Carpenter, Baker, & Scott, op. cit., p. 241. 
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The guidance function of the teach- 
er of English composition has been 
recognized for over fifty years and has 
been definitively expressed by Eliza- 
beth Berry in her Guiding Students in 
the English Class.** It is obvious that 
the revelations of character in writing 
and the sympathetic understanding by 
the teacher of composition may be 
among the most powerful influences 
in the entire elementary and secondary 
program. We can —_— all testify 
to the influence of a wise teacher of 
English upon our own lives. I certainly 
owe more than I can possibly repay to 
several of my high school English 
teachers who saw something in my 
adolescent strivings and scribblings and 
gave me the understanding and en- 
couragement I could not get elsewhere. 


13. Finally, we come to the recogni- 
tion of the individual, which is 
such a frequent rallying cry 
among our professional col- 
leagues everywhere. 


Today we are still struggling to find 
ways to individualize instruction in 
composition. Such publications as Ad- 
qusting to Individual Differences in 
English by Olive S. Niles and Margaret 
J. Early show us how much can be 
accomplished even in large classes.”” If 
we had to designate the 1960’s by any 
title, we would probably call them the 
decade of the recognition of the indi- 
vidual. 

Time does not permit discussion of 
many other fascinating aspects of the 
changes in written composition of the 
last half-century, such topics as: 


*A ppleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 

*Journal of Education, 138 (December 1955). 
Cf. also “Individualizing Instruction in Large 
and Small Classes,” Bulletin of National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals, 44 
(March 1960), pp. 111-123. 
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Best methods of motivation 


The effect of research upon compo- 
sition instruction 


Frequency of writing 


Grammar and usage in composition 
instruction 


The place of semantics and struc- 
tural linguistics 
The influence of the home 


But these must be left for another 
paper at the end of the next half- 
century of the Council. I should like 
to conclude with another of the brief 
compositions which were written by 
my students in preparation for this 
talk. I asked them to discuss either 
“How I Developed an Interest in 
Writing” or “Why I Learned to Dis- 
like.” I shall read the second paper. 


A teacher enamoured by the writ- 
ten word; a teacher and a student; one 
overwhelmed by the music of poetry, 
was the inspiration of many of the 
written words of my own. Indeed, 
what can be more effective than love, 
love for what you know and the de- 
sire to share it with your students? 
What can be more inspirational in the 
field of communication than the de- 
sire and the need to communicate? 


For myself, I can say that I have al- 
ways written my best, and the most 
when I had a teacher who cared. That 
is a teacher who cared about what I 
had to say, a teacher receptive to my 
thoughts and my desires. To me this 
is the most important quality of any 
English teacher, or of any other sub- 
ject for that matter. 

For writing is not mere technique, 
it is a means of expression, of com- 
munication. And one is most inspired 
to express oneself, to communicate, 
when one is encouraged to think and 
is assured of a recipient. This is the 
function of an English teacher. It is 
not merely to teach grammar—this 
can be learned from any textbook—but 
to impress upon the student the im- 
portance of self-expression and com- 
munication and the satisfaction which 
can be realized only after this first step 
is allowed, if not encouraged. 


The methods of accomplishing this 
are myriad, I am sure. There are 
probably as many methods as there 
are teachers. However the important 
thing it seems to me is not the method, 
for this I expect comes naturally, 
when one has the patience to hear the 
awkward expressions of a student be- 
come words profound and meaning- 


ful. 


CoMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


The 1961 Committee on Resolutions of the National Council of Teachers of 
English includes Professor Richard Meade, Chairman, University of Virginia, 
John Ragle, Springfield High School, Vermont; and Professor L. M. Myers, 
Arizona State University, Tempe. Resolutions to be considered by the committee 
must be submitted to one of these members no later than November 15, 1961. 


What Is Good Teaching 


of Written Composition? 
Helen F. Olson 


This article describes the hallmarks of effective teaching of writing. Then the 
following article discusses the conditions which must exist if the most effective 
teaching of writing is to be done. Miss Olson is Director of Language Arts in the 


Seattle Public Schools. 


N A RECENT issue of the Saturday Re- 

view (October 15, 1960), the edi- 
tors assert that their pages are open “to 
all who have something important to 
say and can say it with clarity and 
force.” The assertion has a special 
meaning for teachers of English, 
whose responsibility is to assist each 
young person in their classes to find 
something worthwhile to say and to 
say it effectively. 

Good teaching of written composi- 
tion is that teaching which induces 
each student to make the writing he 
does, in school and out of school, idea- 
centered, clear, logically developed, 
and individual in style—in accordance 
with his innate ability and the level 
of maturity at which he is working. 
To attempt to describe the compo- 
nents of such teaching is the purpose 
of this article. 


Asking ten persons to state the 
qualities of good teaching of written 
composition is likely to produce ten 
different answers; for each considers 
the question in terms of his own class- 
room experience and his own accom- 
plishment. Yet, from the welter of 
reactions from teachers, college pro- 
fessors, and lay persons—each of 
whom is an ex-secondary-school stu- 
dent—certain qualities emerge as para- 
mount. 


Good teaching of written compo- 
sition makes clear to students that 
learning to write is important. It is 
wise to point out to students that, in 
most fields of endeavor that involve 
work with people or expression of 
ideas, ability to write is essential. Abil- 
ity to write well enables one to suc- 
ceed in all school subjects where 
writing is required, to enliven personal 
correspondence, to compose a letter 
of application which will gain the 
position desired, to write the reports 
and explanations and analyses and 


speeches inherent in professional and 


civic life, to gain satisfactions, both 
public and personal, through putting 
thoughts and feelings into written 
words. 


It is well to point out to young 
people that learning to write is a big 
job, that it is an exact job, but that it 
is something by which they may carve 
out their futures. Not only the E. B. 
Whites, the James Thurbers, the Carl 
Sandburgs, and the Robert Frosts are 
important in the writing game—the 
opportunities for any student who can 
write well are myriad, whether his 
eyes are on a profession or merely 
survival in any kind of work. Today, 
more than ever before, all young per- 
sons need to learn to write. Today 
there is more widespread literacy than 
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ever before. Outcomes of crises are 
determined by the degree of under- 
standing among all world communi- 
ties. Enlightenment through the 
written word is paramount. 

The situation makes it clear that 
teachers have an important job in 
teaching this very challenging skill 
and art. The person who is to attain 
any degree of skill or artistry needs 
to begin the process of learning to 
write early and to pursue it continu- 
ously through the rest of his life. 

Good teaching of written compo- 
sition takes place only in an idea- 
centered classroom. Because thinking 
is the basis of clear expression, good 
writing is idea-centered. This focus 
upon ideas is all-important. Any good 
writing must come from some specific 
feeling or thought or conviction of the 
writer. 

In an idea-centered classroom, at- 
tention is centered on identifying the 
main meaning or thought which a stu- 
dent wishes to convey and then on 
developing that meaning logically and 
interestingly. The order of the details, 
the relevance of an example, the ap- 
propriateness of sentence structure, 
the substitution of exact wording for 
clichés in a student’s paper are of 
vital concern not only to him but to 
his classmates and teacher alike. Plan- 
ning discussions, consultations before, 
during, and after the writing period, 
evaluative discussions of completed 
writings all focus on how each student 
can best communicate to others some- 
thing that is important to him. Ques- 
tions such as “How can I imply that he 
is brave without just tritely saying 
so?” are welcomed. A cry of “I know 
what I mean but can’t say it” is 


brusquely challenged by “You don’t 
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know what you mean if you can’t 
say it: think it through!” Matters of 
paragraphing, sentence structure, us- 
age—even punctuation and spelling— 
assume their rightful place as means 
of communicating ideas clearly. 
Teacher and students respect one an- 
other’s thinking, hence feel free to dis- 
cuss both the point of view expressed 
and the words and arguments and il- 
lustrations used to advance it. 

Where good teaching of writing 
goes on, therefore, there are two com- 
pletely different and apparently con- 
tradictory approaches that proceed 
side by side: an easy, casual, permis- 
sive atmosphere, and a fairly definite, 
exact, precise set of rules to be learned 
and followed. As Bacon remarked, 
“Reading maketh a full man, confer- 
ence maketh a ready man, and writing 
an exact man.” The writing is an out- 
growth of all the students have read, 
all they have done, all the discussions 
in which they have participated, all 
the skills they have acquired in the 
handling of words and sentences and 
organization. 

Good teaching of written compo- 
sition involves much reading and dis- 
cussion of reading. A friend who is a 
successful writer says that always, be- 
fore beginning a writing endeavor, she 
reads something by an accomplished, 
skillful, subtle author. There is no 
direct relationship between the book 
or article or poetry she reads and the 
particular piece of writing which she 
is attempting. She reads to share the 
nuances of a sensitive mind, to experi- 
ence the rhythm of beautifully con- 
ceived sentences, to feel the power of 
language which does not tell, but leads 
the reader to divine, the meaning. Like 
Hamlet, the reader can “by indirection 
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find direction out.” Reading and 
discussion of reading can open foe any 
student the door to understanding of 
the power of language. 

Every teacher has his own devices 
and selections for using reading as 
basis for writing; but the following 
examples illustrate how many teachers 
handle the work. 

One teacher encourages thinking by 
placing, or having placed, on the 
chalkboard each day a quotation such 
as one of the following: 


What has for centuries raised man 
above the beast is not the cudgel but 
an inward music: the _ irresistible 
power of unarmed truth, the power- 
ful attraction of its example.—Boris 
Pasternak 


True wit is nature to 
advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought but 
ne’er so well expressed; 
Something whose truth 
convinced at sight we find, 
That gives us back the 
image of our own mind. 
—Alexander Pope 
Each student, as he enters the class- 
room, copies in his daily journal the 
quotation and its source. Then he uses 
the first five minutes of the class period 
to write a few sentences concerning 
the meaning the passage has for him 
and the ideas it suggests to him. This 
daily free-thinking and free-writing 
may have no direct relation to what 
is to be taught during the rest of the 
class period; but it tends to make the 
classroom idea-centered and to raise 
the level of discussion and writing. It 
also encourages individual and per- 
sonal writing. 
Frequently, the reading is more 
closely related to the writing experi- 
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ence to follow. A panel discussion of 
books read by individuals or groups 
may deepen understanding of concepts 
and suggest criteria for book reviews. 
If the next writing assignment is a 
character sketch of a book or real per- 
sonality, it might be useful to read 
aloud or to ask class members to read 
and then discuss such selections as E. 
A. Robinson’s “Richard Cory,” Edgar 
Lee Masters’ “Lucinda Matlock,” 
Joyce Kilmer’s “Martin,” Jesse Stuart’s 
“A Pennyworth of Character,” or 
Robert Browning’s “My Last Duch- 
ess.” 

One teacher uses the Pygmalion 
myth to teach writing of archetypal 
stories in the regular English class. 
First the teacher reads the myth from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Then he en- 
courages the students to read and to 
act out parts from Shaw’s Pygmalion. 
Then he plays numbers from My Fair 
Lady on a record player. Then, after 
a discussion of how each talent added 
to the original presentation, creating 
a new work of art, the students are 
asked to rewrite an ancient myth, leg- 
end, or fable in modern dress. This 
assignment leads to further reading, as 
students search home and school and 
community libraries for the ancient 
tales which will suit their purposes. 

Another teacher uses the develop- 
ment of appreciation of poetry to 
teach expository writing. The students 
are asked to write their own definition 
of poetry. Then the teacher reads ten 
short passages to the class. In each 
case, if they think what has been read 
is poetry, they are to write “yes.” If 
they think it is not poetry, they are 
to write “no.” This exercise provokes 
a lively discussion, which expands into 
consideration of what is and what is 
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not poetry. The students discover that 
poetry is a matter of ideas and kind 
of wording. They study the charac- 
teristics of verse, such as rhythm and 
cadence; the forms of poetry, such as 
epic, ballad, lyric; the technical de- 
vices of poetry, such as rhyme scheme, 
assonance, meter. The interest aroused 
leads to wide and sensitive reading of 
many poems and to discussion of the 
poets who wrote them. The assign- 
ment resulting from the reading and 
discussion asks the students to write 
a biographical sketch of a poet and to 
use in the exposition at least two of 
the poet’s works to illustrate his life, 
his personality, or the characteristics 
of his writing. 

Good teaching of written composi- 
tion includes thorough teaching of the 
writing skills. Students are led to rec- 
ognize that understanding of the 
“how” of writing is essential to com- 
municating the “what.” From idea- 
centered discussion it is an easy 
transition to consideration of the 
specific language usages and skills 
which the writer employs to convey 
his meaning clearly and forcefully. 


After a teacher has made sure, for 
instance, through explanation and il- 
lustration and questioning, that his stu- 
dents understand the concept of the 
balanced sentence, the loose sentence, 
and the periodic sentence, he might 
hand to the students duplicated copies 
of several well-written passages. The 
students identify the structure of the 
various sentences and discuss the im- 
pact of the different kinds and of the 
variation in sentence structure. They 
discuss the power of antithesis of the 
balanced sentence; the sense of sus- 
pense or urgency aroused by the pe- 
riodic sentence. From consideration of 
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the examples from literature it is nat- 
ural to turn to consideration of the 
student-written papers. As a clincher, 
the teacher writes a topic on the chalk- 
board, such as “A Book I Have Read 
Recently,” and asks the students to 
write a variety of differently con- 
structed sentences on the topic, as fol- 
lows: 


1. A periodic sentence that creates 
a sense of suspense 
2. A balanced sentence that makes a 
sharp contrast 
3. A balanced sentence illustrating 
the value of parallel structure in. 
expressing antithesis 
A loose sentence beginning with a 
participial phrase modifying the 
subject 
A periodic sentence beginmag 
with an adverb clause introduced 
by If 
The same procedure can be used for 
any other aspect of sentence structure 
—or for punctuation, word choice, 
organization. 


Good teaching of written compo- 
sition requires regular use of an estab- 
lished routine, or basic composition 
process. This statement does not im- 
ply that all writing done moves 
through every step of the entire proc- 
ess. Every well-ordered classroom 
stimulates much impromptu or ex- 
tempore writing. The students keep 
personal journals, take notes from ob- 
servation and reading, summarize dis- 
cussions, write reactions to personal 
experience. To learn to write well, 
however, students should be guided 
frequently, possibly at least once every 
two weeks, through a basic compost- 
tion process. 

Carrying through such a process 
may require a class period or two, a 
week, or two weeks or more. If the 
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aim is descriptive paragraphs, or letters 
of application, or paragraph reactions 
to reading, only a short time would be 
needed. If the writing involves book 
reviews, biographical sketches, investi- 
gative papers, summaries of panel dis- 
cussions, the time might stretch to 
weeks. 


Adults use different methods in 
writing. Some select a subject and 
“write themselves out.” Some make 
a detailed plan before they set pen 
to paper. Some make quite definite 
plans mentally; but this method re- 
quires experience and maturity. Young 
persons need to know how to think 
through a subject and develop it logi- 
cally. They profit by establishing a 
routine of planning, writing, and re- 
writing. 

The steps of a basic composition 
process or routine are these: 


. Reading and thinking together 

. Discussion and planning of the 
writing to be done 

. Writing, proofreading, revising, 
sharing, and rewriting 

. Evaluation of the writings and 
preservation in individual student 
folders 

. Direct teaching, testing, and re- 
teaching of needed language skills 
to see that the students have ac- 
quired the ability to use them 


Although the composition process 
would vary with each assignment and 
classroom situation, an example of its 
application may clarify its usefulness. 
The teacher selects “A Horseman in 
the Sky,” by Ambrose Bierce, as moti- 
vation for a writing assignment. He 
may ask the students to listen for three 
decisions: one made by the father and 
two by the son. Only after he has 
given some specific listening helps 
which are geared toward the writing- 
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planning period does he read the story 
aloud. 

After reading the story, the teacher 
guides the students to recall the details 
of the setting of Part I: the comfort- 
able home in the West Virginia hills 
in 1861, the Southern gentlemen, a 
Confederate officer and his son, at 
breakfast. Teacher and students dis- 
cuss the decision of the boy to join 
the Union forces; the decision of the 
father, although his heart is breaking, 
to send his son on his way with a 
courteous, “Do always what you con- 
ceive to be your duty.” 


They discuss Part II: the son now 
a sentinel on a high peak overlooking 
a valley where five Union regiments 
are resting after a hard march, prior to 
making a surprise attack on the enemy. 
Suddenly he spies a Confederate 
soldier, motionless on his horse at the 
edge of the peak, looking down into 
the valley. The horseman turns his 
head and looks toward the bush where 
the Union sentinel lies concealed. The 
boy knows the other cannot see him; 
but his arm, which has been raised to 
shoot, trembles and sinks nervelessly 
against his side. 

They discuss Part III: the realization 
of the boy that the men in the five 
regiments will be sacrificed if the 
horseman is allowed to escape to re- 
port his discovery. Now the arm of 
the sentinel is no longer nerveless. He 
has made his decision. He shoots—at 
the horse rather than at the man—and 
horse and horseman fly out over the 
valley to crash to their death on the 
crags many hundreds of feet below. 

They discuss Part IV: a sergeant 
comes to relieve the boy and is struck 
by his immobility. “I heard a shot. Did 
you shoot?” 
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“Well. What did you shoot?” 
“A horse.” 


Impatiently, “I am your superior. I 
order you to report. Who was on the 
horse?” 

“My father.” 


The sergeant walks a few steps 
away. “My God!” he says. 

Using the discussion as a starting 
point, teacher and students think to- 
gether toward the expository theme 
to be written. What can each write 
about? What topic has a meaning for 
him—a meaning which he would be 
interested in sharing with others? As 
they are suggested, topics are written 
on the chalkboard and jotted in note- 


books: 


A Description of the Father 
The Personality of the Boy 
Life in the Virginia Hills in 1861 


How Ambrose Bierce Gains His Stark 
Effect 

The Inevitability of the Three De- 
cisions 

Reasons Why the Boy was Right—or 
Wrong—in Shooting His Father 

A Description of the Flying Horse- 
man 

A Comparison of “A Horseman in the 
Sky” with “Sohrab and Rustum” or 
The Andersonville Trial 

A Decision I Made 

The Link between a Man’s Character 
and His Decisions 


The discussion continues until 
everyone has discovered a topic which 
has meaning for him. Then come the 
planning of tentative outlines and the 
decision as to what kind of develop- 
ment is best for the topic chosen. For 
example, a student who chooses the 
topic, “How Ambrose Bierce Gains 
His Stark Effect,” need only reread 
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the story to discover the phrases, 
characteristics of sentence structure, 
arrangement of details and events by 
means of which Ambrose Bierce 
brings his story, inexorably, to its 
horrific climax. The student who se- 
lects “Life in the Virginia Hills in 
1861” will need to do library research. 
The student whe plans to tell of a 
decision of his own needs to put his 
thoughts in order and find the right 
words to express them. On the other 
hand, a student who wishes to discuss 
the rather philosophical topic, “The 
Link Between a Man’s Character and 
His Decisions,” may wish to consult 
his father or other adults. 

The writing of the first draft is 
probably best done in the classroom. 
For this writing period, the teacher 
makes certain preparations. He makes 
sure that each student has prepared an 
acceptable tentative outline and has 
with him any notes he will need. He 
sees that each student has handy in his 
notebook the cumulative list of 
trouble points in usage, punctuation, 
spelling, sentence structure which the 
class has previously noted and studied. 
On the chalkboard he writes the cri- 
teria discussed during the planning pe- 
riod and by which the compositions 
will be judged: 

Main meaning stated or clearly im- 

plied 

Interesting opening sentence and 

strong closing sentence 

Each a, fully developed and 

utilizing at least two of the follow- 
ing: details, comparisons to other 
reading or to experience, examples 
or illustrations, references to the 
story read aloud, quotations from 
the story read alou 

Transitions between paragraphs 

Variety and appropriateness of sen- 

tence structure 
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Choice of words 
Grammar-usage, punctuation, spelling 


It is important that all matters such as 
these be arranged beforehand, so that 
for the entire period, from the time 
the students enter the class until they 
leave it, the room can be a place of 
concentrated effort. The teacher then 
is free to move quietly about the room, 
never disturbing the students but giv- 
‘ing assistance where it seems to be 
needed. 

After the writing come the sharing, 
proofreading, revising, and rewriting. 
Then come the correcting of revised 
papers by the teacher and the final re- 
writing. Then the papers are filed in 
individual folders of the students, for 
later reference in evaluating growth 
and achievement. Finally, the teacher 
checks his course of study to make 
sure that he is covering the material 
allocated for the term and uses what- 
ever time is necessary to teach certain 
writing skills with which the students 
need help. 

This illustration is only one way, 
among many, of utilizing a basic com- 
position process in teaching writing. 
It is given in detail only to show how 
following a routine can help insure 
thorough teaching and learning and 
adequate coverage of all aspects of the 
language arts. It is important that any 
routine established be flexible and 
adapted to the particular classroom 
situation. 

Good teaching of written compo- 
sition is characterized by careful, con- 
structive, individualized criticism and 
evaluation of the papers written. In his 
conclusion to Walden, Thoreau says 
that if one person is out of step with 
others, it is because he is “following a 
different drummer.” Like Thoreau, 
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the teacher of writing is tolerant about 
differences in people. He knows that 
different persons will gain different 
things from reading and experience 
and will contribute different things 
through their writings. The important 
consideration is that each studerit be 
induced to make excellence his master 
—always in terms of his own ability 
and stage of growth. The wise teacher 
lets each young person step to the 
drummer he hears. Intelligent and dis- 
criminating correction of papers is 
needed to help each student to say 
what he wants to say as well as he can 
say it. 

Much evaluation of written work 
can be done right in the classroom and 
utilized as an integral part of learning 
to write. Through planning discus- 
sions and development of specific cri- 
teria for a writing assignment, some 
correcting of the papers is completed 
before the students begin to write 
them. After the writing has been done, 
the students review the criteria and re- 
read their papers to discover and elimi- 
nate weaknesses. Teacher and students 
discuss problems encountered in previ- 
ous writing experiences. Perhaps 
papers are exchanged, so that each stu- 
dent may have the benefit of the com- 
ments of a classmate. Perhaps the class 
is arranged in four or five groups; and 
the members of each group select one 
paper as outstanding and explain their 
choice, then ask the writer to read it 
aloud for the class. A few papers may 
be thrown on a screen through 
use of an opaque —- After such 
group sharing and evaluation, each stu- 
dent revises his first draft and rewrites 
the paper. 

All such class activities supplement 
and strengthen, but cannot replace, the 
careful consideration of each paper 
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by the teacher. The teacher needs to 
go over each student-revised paper and 
make his own suggestions and cor- 
rections. Then, before the paper is 
graded, the student makes the im- 
provements indicated and again re- 
writes the paper for inclusion in his 
folder of accumulated writings. After 
the teacher returns to the students the 
papers he has corrected, and before the 
students rewrite their papers, an in- 
dividual conference with each student 
is profitable if it can be managed. The 
importance of individual teacher-stu- 
dent conferences cannot over- 
emphasized. Many teachers say that 
even one planned conference with 
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each student, each semester, results in 
surprising growth in writing ability. 
The ideal would be one individual stu- 
dent conference in connection with 
each writing assignment. 

It is entirely possible to have good 
teaching of written composition in the 
classrooms of the United States. The 
first step is to make sure that we teach- 
ers of English know what good teach- 
ing is and are doing the best job we 
can under current conditions. Good 
teaching fires students with the desire 
to write. Good teaching provides each 
student with the guidance needed to 
help him write better. 


Adult Books for Young People 


The “Interesting Adult Books of 1960 for Young People,” chosen by a 
committee of the American Library Association, were: 


Born Free, a Lioness of Two Worlds by Joy Adamson. Pantheon. $4.95. 
Dr. Schweitzer of Lambarene by Norman Cousins. Harper. $3.95. 
The Good Years: From 1900 to the First World War by Walter Lord. Harper. 


$4.95. 


Grant Moves South by Bruce Catton. Little. $6.50. 
The Kingdom Within by Genevieve Caulfield, edited by Ed Fitzgerald. Harper. 


$4. 


The Long Haul by Denys Arthur Rayner. McGraw. $3.95. 

The Lovely World of Richi-san by Allan R. Bosworth. Harper. $3.95. 

Man High by David G. Simons, with Don A. Schnanche. Doubleday. $4.50. 

Mistress of Mellyn by Victoria Holt. Doubleday. $3.95. 

The Night They Burned the Mountain by Thomas A. Dooley. Farrar. $4.50. 

Night Without End by Alistair MacLean. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Ring the Night Bell; the Autobiography of a Surgeon by Paul Budd Magnuson, 
edited by Finley Peter Dunne, Jr. Little. $5. 

Storm the Last Rampart by David Taylor. Lippincott. $4.95. 

To Kill a Mockingbird by Harper Lee. Lippincott. $3.95. 

To Moscow—And Beyond by Harrison Salisbury. Harper. $4.95. 

Trustee From the Toolroom by Nevil Shute Norway. Morrow. $3.95. 

Wait Till Next Year: the Life Story of Jackie Robinson by Carl T. Rowan and 
John Roosevelt Robinson. Random. $4.95. 

The Waste Makers by Vance Oakley Packard. McKay. $4.50. 

Watcher in the Shadows, a Novel by Geoffrey Household. Little. $3.95. 

The Yellow Brick Road by Elizabeth Cadell. Morrow. $3.50. 


Essential Conditions 
for Teaching Written Composition 


Lois Grose 


The most effective teaching of writing demands proper working conditions as 
well as skillful, dedicated teachers. Miss Grose, Senior Supervisor of English in 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, succinctly identifies the essentials both in teacher 


characteristics and working conditions. 


ARK Hopkins’ log might seem 

lacking in comfort and facilities 
for visual aids by contemporary stand- 
ards, but it provided the most essential 
condition for the teaching of composi- 
tion—person-to-person communication 
between teacher and pupil. Some sub- 
jects can be taught effectively to large 
groups; composition is not one of 
them. While a master teacher can ex- 
plain and illustrate certain principles 
of writing to large groups, this instruc- 
tion must be followed by the slow but 
essential process of teacher evaluation 
of each individual’s writing, either in 
conference or by the writing of com- 
ments on the student’s paper. 


Classroom Conditions 


Any realistic consideration of the 
time which this process requires leads 
inevitably to a realization that compo- 
sition classes must be small. The re- 
port of a study sponsored by the 
California Council of Teachers of 
English, Determining an Efficient 
Teaching Load in English, by 
William J. Dusel, with its specific 
statement that the average amount of 
time required to mark a 250-word 


*William J. Dusel, “Determining an Ef- 


ficient Teaching Load in English,” Illinois 
English Bulletin (October 1955). 


paper was 8.6 minutes, did pioneer 
work in convincing administrators, 
boards of education, and the general 
public of the need for smaller classes 
for English teachers. The recommen- 
dation of the NCTE for a teaching 
load of four classes of no more than 
twenty-five students each was re- 
peated by Dr. James B. Conant in his 
very influential book The American 
High School Today.’ In the recently- 
published Recommendations for Ed- 
ucation in the Junior High School 
Years,’ Dr. Conant recommends heavy 
emphasis on reading skills and composi- 
tion in the English course and says 
“English teachers should be respon- 
sible for no more than 100 pupils.” 
By and large, the principle of small 
classes for the teaching of composition 
has been accepted by administrators, 
teachers of other subjects, and the 
general public. In response to a ques- 
tionnaire, 100% of the members of the 
State Curriculum Commission of my 
own state, Pennsylvania, stated their 
conviction that a variable pupil- 
teacher ratio based upon subject 
area and/or ability level was defen- 


James B. Conant, The American High School 
Today (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959). 

‘James B. Conant, Education in the Junior 
High School Years (Princeton: Educational 
Testing Service, 1960), p. 34. 
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CONDITIONS FOR TEACHING COMPOSITION 


sible; 80% of the same group favored 
classes of twenty-five or less for the 
teaching of composition. In actual 
practice progress toward this goal 
seems slow. Many suburban and small 
school districts have made the 100- 
pupil teaching load a reality. In the 
large cities, however, the almost pro- 
hibitive cost of such a program has 
led to experimentation in some of the 
projects I shall mention later. 

In addition to small classes, certain 
classroom facilities are essential to 
good teaching of written composition. 
At various times and for various pur- 
poses the teacher should be able to 
transform the classroom into a writing 
laboratory. Many teachers believe that 
part, perhaps half, of the compositions 
assigned should be written in class. 
When compositions are written out- 
side of class, the teacher may wish to 
use a class period for student revision 
of the first draft of a composition. De- 
veloping the habit of revision is an 
important and difficult part of compo- 
sition teaching. 

A writing laboratory requires mov- 
able chairs. Folding tables, which may 
be used for laboratory ‘periods only, 
add to the effectiveness of the room. 
If pupils are to develop the habit of 
proofreading, they should have access 
to handbooks and dictionaries as they 
write. Dark blinds make possible the 
use of the opaque projector for the 
periods in which pupils look at exam- 

les of their own writing, recognize 
skillful handling of language, analyze 
weaknesses, and suggest improved ver- 
sions of unsatisfactory sentences. At 
other times the teacher may wish to 
reproduce parts of student papers 
rather than project them on a screen, 
so the teacher should have access to 
equipment for quick duplication of 
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papers, preferably a ditto machine. . 
The classroom should also contain stor- 
age space for folders in which each 
student’s writing for the semester is 
filed. 


Teacher Training 


Another requisite for a good school 
program in teaching composition is a 
departmental organization which helps 
teachers to improve their skills in 
teaching composition. Many institu- 
tions training teachers now require ad- 
vanced courses in composition for 
their English majors and a _ long 
enough’ period of internship on stu- 
dent teaching for the novice teachers 
to handle several composition units. It 
is unfortunately true, however, that 
there are still many teachers assigned 
to English classes who have had no 
work in composition since their fresh- 
man English course. For these, and 
indeed for all teachers, some in-service 
strengthening of skills in teaching 
composition is valuable. I would have 
all teachers read and digest Elements 
of Style by Strunk and White.‘ In this 
little book Professor Strunk has stated 
the basic principles of good writing 
more simply and understandably than 
in any book I know. The story of the 
book’s recent publication is an inter- 
esting introduction of the book to 
teachers. All teachers should not only 
read but study one or more of the 
pamphlets in which sample papers are 
reproduced with interlinear and sum- 
mary comment. Most of you are fa- 
miliar with the two published by the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of 
English entitled Evaluating Ninth 


‘William S. Strunk, Jr. and E. B. White, 
Elements of Style (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1959). 
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Grade Themes and Evaluating 
Twelfth Grade Themes. Principles 
and Standards in Composition for 
Kentucky High Schools and Colleges 
includes comments and grade dis- 
tribution. Thoughts into Themes, 
one of the Rinehart Pamphlet Series, 
analyzes samples papers. At the junior 
high school level the Association of 
English Teachers of Western Pennsyl- 
vania has published a book called Sug- 
gestions for Evaluating Junior High 
School Writing, now available from 
NCTE. 

In addition to independent study of 
such materials as these, teachers may 
improve their techniques of teaching 
written composition through informal 
discussion of sample papers at depart- 
ment meetings. The first meeting of 
this type should consider the question 
“What is our purpose in evaluating 
written composition?” The ensuing 
discussion will probably establish the 
fact that the only valid purpose of this 
task is to help the student to do better 
writing on his next paper. Such a con- 
clusion should break down the nega- 
tive type of evaluation which stops 
with the marking of every error and 
should substitute the concept of con- 
structive marking in which the teacher 
reacts to the ideas expressed, com- 
mends any success in the writing, even 
if sometimes very small, and points 
the way very specifically to the im- 
provement of writing weaknesses. 
From such a discussion the concept of 
selective marking will probably 
emerge—of concentrating on one or 
two weaknesses rather than marking 
every mechanical error. One depart- 
ment meeting might very well con- 
sider individual papers to determine 
the particular strengths and weaknesses 
of each which should be called to the 
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writer’s attention. Later meetings can 
be devoted to the reading and ranking 
of selected papers with the purpose of 
coming to an agreement on standards 
of marking. 


Teacher Approach 


Perhaps I am digressing from my 
assigned topic, but I believe that a 
favorable mental climate is essential 
for success in teaching composition. 
The teacher must be convinced of the 
importance of written communication. 
Many fine teachers are fired with what 
seems almost a missionary zeal to train 
young people in this very exacting 
discipline. Lou LaBrant has said re- 
peatedly that teachers should write 
themselves in order to realize what a 
difficult job this business of writing is. 
The teacher who has recently strug- 
gled with an article for a professional 
magazine or who has attempted him- 
self the assignment he has made to 
his pupils has a much more realistic ap- 
proach to the composition problems 
which students will face than one 
whose last writing was a freshman 
theme. Conducive to this favorable 
mental climate of which I am speaking 
is the existence of a pleasant rapport 
between teacher and pupils, developed 
on the teacher’s part by an interest in 
his pupils’ ideas and problems and on 
the part of the students by receptive- 
ness to the constructive evaluation of 
the teacher. The teacher who has 
established this type of rapport is one, 
of course, who sets a valid purpose for 
each piece of writing and standards 
for the measurement of individual 
progress. Then, too, young writers 
appreciate and deserve a hearing. The 
teacher can set up an audience situation 
by scheduling periods for class reading 
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of carefully chosen papers or by the 
publication, often in mimeographed 
form, of well-written papers. 

Once a satisfactory mental climate 
is established the teacher must plan 
a carefully developed sequence of 
writing experiences. If students write 
every week, the teacher must find 
some means of dealing with the over- 
whelming mass of papers to be read 
and evaluated. Some teachers grow 
discouraged and give up trying to 
teach composition; others literally 
wear themselves out in their attempt 
to supply detailed evaluation of every 
paper for every student. 


The Paper Load: Innovations 


To meet this situation various pro- 
cedures have been tried. The lay 
reader plan, one of the most promis- 
ing, was tested in twenty cities 
through a formal experiment directed 
by Dr. Paul Diederich of Educational 
Testing Service and financed by the 
Ford Foundation. Reports from the 
cities involved in this experiment indi- 
cate that many highly-trained women 
are eager to participate in an educa- 
tional activity such as this. Applicants 
were screened by four tests: a general 
usage test, a test on ranking papers, a 
test on the mechanics of marking, and 
a sample of the applicant’s own writ- 
ing. Readers conferred frequently 
with both teachers and pupils and 
were paid at the rate of fifty cents per 
paper for the work done. An evidence 
of the success of this plan is the fact 
that eighteen of the twenty cities have 
continued to use lay readers, paying 
them from their own funds. 

Even without the use of assistants, 
many teachers have found means of 
coping with the problem of theme 
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correction. A laboratory period de- 
voted to pre-correction by students, 
individually or in groups, shortens the 
time which the teacher must give to 
the finished papers. Occasionally a 
group evaluation may be the final one 
for a particular piece of writing. Some 
teachers plan a sequence of three or 
four papers with much direct teaching 
of writing principles. At the end of 
the sequence the teacher asks each 
pupil to choose the paper he considers 
best to submit for the teacher’s evalu- 
ation. At times a set of papers may be 
evaluated entirely through use of the 
opaque projector. Other teachers use 
a rotation system, checking in and 
filing all papers but marking carefully 
only one set each week. Admittedly 
these are second-best procedures, but 
they do succeed in keeping the stu- 
dents writing while preserving the 
teacher’s health and sanity. 


The last two years have brought 
to the world of education some revolu- 
tionary and far-reaching proposals. 
Most of these had their origin in the 
monograph Images of the Future’ in 
which J. Lloyd Trump forecasts a 
secondary school of the future in 
which approximately forty per cent 
of a student’s time will be engaged in 
large-group instruction, twenty per 
cent in small-group discussion, and 
forty per cent in individual study. The 
space requirements of this concept of 
secondary school education will neces- 
sitate major changes in school con- 
struction. Dr. Jonathan Key, secretary 
and treasurer of the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, writing in the 
October 15 issue of Saturday Review, 


‘Lloyd Trump, Images of the Future (Ur- 
bana: Commission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in Secondary 


School, 1959). 
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said, “Today these boxes (classrooms) 
are getting in the way of education, 
not facilitating it. The habit of teach- 
ing all things to all students in groups 
of thirty is under fire at every level. 
In the secondary schools more col- 
legiate programs, involving large-group 
instruction, seminar-sized discussion 
groups, and independent study are 
becoming increasingly accepted in 
many communities throughout the 
country.” 

The specific proposals which have 
developed from these ideas have an 
important bearing on the teaching of 
composition. Team teaching, for in- 
stance, is being tried out in many 
schools. A team is usually made up 
of two or more teachers, a master 
teacher working with less experienced 
ones, with a lay reader or clerical as- 
sistant to complete the team. Part of 
the time the students assigned to the 
team meet in large groups for lectures; 
on other days they are divided into 
small sections for discussion or con- 
ference. The team teaching plan uti- 
lizes the strengths and interests of 
individual teachers; its value for a 
composition program is that the large- 
group sessions balance and make pos- 
sible groups small enough in which to 
teach writing effectively. 

An interesting example of the adap- 
tation of team teaching to composition 
is the program in Freshman English at 
the University of Pittsburgh. Professor 
Edwin Peterson, nationally recognized 
for the success of his students in writ- 
ing competitions and writing careers, 
teaches three sections of 200 students 
each; for the individual work, instruc- 
tors meet the same freshmen in groups 
of twenty-five. 

The use of teaching machines, high 
in current interest, offers possibilities 
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for a composition program. The term 
teaching machines is a misnomer; these 
are learning machines in which the 
individual student works through pro- 
grammed exercises, getting an immedi- 
ate indication as to the correctness of 
each response. According to experts 
the immediacy of the response is the 
significant factor in the learning proc- 
ess. I think most English teachers 
would agree that we spend far too 
much time in teaching mechanics, 
grammar, and usage in proportion to 
the results evidenced in student writ- 
ing and speech. Certainly the pos- 
sibility of teaching these elements 
individually, in accordance with pupil 
needs, either with machines or without, 
holds tremendous significance for the 
teacher of composition. 

Another interesting proposal is the 
so-called “Rutgers Plan,” developed 
in 1959 during a summer institute fi- 
nanced by the Ford Foundation. A 
second institute the past summer re- 
fined the plan and began the produc- 
tion of materials for its experimental 
use during the second semester of the 
current year in Chicago and Detroit. 
In these cities the Foundation will 
build modernistic structures to be used 
by groups of approximately 200 stu- 
dents two days a week for independ- 
ent reading. Drill in mechanics will be 
done largely by the use of self-correct- 
ing exercises of the type developed for 
teaching machines. With the assistance 
of non-teaching personnel, teachers 
can meet small sections for discussion 
groups in literature and composition 
and have one whole day free for con- 
ferences with students. 

This is a time of experimentation. 
Pilot projects within a school system 
focus attention on problems and dem- 
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onstrate the workability or lack of it 
of a proposed course of action. In 
Pittsburgh, for example, when lack of 
funds defeated a proposed reduction 
of the teaching load of all English 
teachers to 125 students, the superin- 
tendent and Board of Education pro- 
posed that in at least one school the 
load of English teachers be reduced to 
that recommended in the Conant Re- 
port. Accordingly nine teachers were 
added to the staff of Westinghouse 
High School, a project director was 
appointed, additional equipment was 
supplied, and the project initiated with 
a day’s workshop prior to the opening 
of school. Pupils in this high school 
are writing a paper a week; project 
director and teachers are working to- 
gether with enthusiasm to raise the 
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school standard of achievement in 
composition. The publicity given to 
this project has dramatized for the 
public the need for smaller classes in 
English. We hope that the success of 
this program will lead to its extension 
to other schools. 

Now, more than ever before, the 
public is demanding that the youth in 
our schools be taught to write. It be- 
hooves us to keep constantly before the 
public the conditions essential for ef- 
fective teaching of composition. With 
the encouragement of satisfying work- 
ing conditions and recognition of su- 
perior work on the part of teachers, 
results in written composition should 
reach a standard of which we may 
well be proud. 


My Last Parent 


That’s my last parent going out the door 
Looking as if he were the first. No more 

My smile so fixed and false I must display; 

I call my patience great. From end of day 

And well into the night I’ve stood, 

Assuring everyone his child is good. 

There goes he now, good-bye, and still I stand 
And grimly nurse a limp and lifeless hand 

Oft clutched by those who hopeful, eager, plead: 


“How fares this year my son, my pride, my seed?” 
While I, abandoning my firm intent 

To tell him how his paragon misspent 

Each golden moment I so briskly tried 

To fill with learning, just to be denied 

As Johnnie dreamed of pastures greener much 
Than any conjured by my tempered touch, 
Grow somehow shaken, and at once reply, 
“He really is a special little guy!” 

Please, God, forgive; with truth I did abscond; 
But I’m a parent, too, and just as fond. 


—Maxine Rinker 
Redondo Beach, California 


Can We Evaluate Compositions? 


T. A. Koclanes 


Mr. Koclanes identifies three levels in evaluation of writing—from the simplest, 
most objective to the most difficult, most subjective. But he maintains that the 
purpose in evaluating writing at any of the levels is to teach. Mr. Koclanes teaches 
at the East Leyden High School, Franklin Park, Illinois. 


HY, INDEED, should we evaluate 

compositions at all? One reason 
is so that we can put grades on them 
and then use those grades as a basis 
for reporting to parents and as a basis 
for deciding whether or not a student 
has fulfilled the requirements of the 
course. In other words, we evaluate in 
order to measure pupil achievement of 
“standards” as opposed to “goals,” to 
use the terminology of the NCTE 
Committee on the Evaluation of Pupil 
Performance.' To measure in such a 
way means first that we must measure 
each student according to a single 
standard, and second, by implication, 
it means a comparative rating of stu- 
dents. 

Is this in fact possible? Research 
tends to answer this question with a 
qualified “yes,” the major qualification 
being that we rigorously eliminate the 
consideration of specific points of sub- 
ject matter’ and maturity of judgment*® 
as criteria for evaluating compositions. 
Research dealing with quantitative 
evaluation, that is evaluation which 


*Luella B. Cook, “The Search for Standards,” 
The English Journal, XLIX (May 1960), pp. 
321-335. 

*P. B. Diederich, “Measurement of Skill in 
Writing,” School Review, LIV (1946), pp. 584- 
592. 

*John M. Stalnaker, “Tests of Acceptable and 
Reliable Habits of Writing,” The English Jour- 
nal (College Edition), XXIII (1934), pp. 37- 
47. 


leads to a grade, is usually concerned 
with the problems of objectivity, re- 
liability, and validity. Objectivity re- 
fers to the consistency with which a 
number of readers will grade the same 
composition. In the usual essay testing 
situation the correlations for objectivi- 
ty are quite low, .30 to .50.* In fact, 
it has been shown that the same reader 
will often disagree with himself on two 
or more readings of the same composi- 
tion.’ Reliability, or the dependability 
of one piece of writing as a basis for 
judging the general level of a student’s 
performance, is also low, .60 in one 
study in which tight controls were 
exercised over the construction of the 
test as well as the reading and grading. 
Without such controls, the correlation 
is usually considerably lower.* Thus, 
as pointed out by Traxler and Ander- 
son, on an assignment to “write a 
theme of a thousand words on the 
pleasures of going camping,” the re- 
liability would be so low as to require 
forty such compositions in order to 
estimate the general level of ability of 
the writer.’ Although, according to 


‘John M. Stalnaker and Ruth C, Stalnaker, 
“Reliable Reading of Essay Tests,” School Re- 
view, XLII (1934), pp. 599-605. 

‘Ibid., p. 603. 

*Arthur Traxler and Harold Anderson, “The 
Reliability of an Essay Test in English,” School 
Review, XLIII, (1935), pp. 534-539. 

‘Ibid., p. 538. 
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one writer, “there is no more direct 
evidence of ability to write,”*® essay 
testing is also low in validity if the 
essays are graded according to content 
as well as other criteria. Another 
writer claims that where there is a 
marked difference between the grade 
on an essay test and the grade on an 
objective writing test, the latter is 
“a more valid estimate” of writing 
ability. conclusions of research 
in the area of essay evaluation would 
seem to be that the evaluation of 
writing exercises is an extremely 
hazardous affair for the ordinary Eng- 
lish teacher, who should instead stick 
to the realm of objective tests of writ- 
ing and exercises in proofreading, 
where he is relatively safe from the 
evils of subjectivity. 


Purpose in Evaluating Writing 


However, I do not believe that we 
need to fear these dangers unless our 
only purpose in evaluating composi- 
tions is to assign a grade. If, instead, 
we are mainly interested in teaching 
young people to think carefully about 
significant ideas and to put forth the 
effort necessary for clear and exact 
writing, then I think that we can ap- 
proach the subject of theme evaluation 
with confidence. After all, it is one 
thing to help a student to see how he 
can improve his communication 
through the use of known and ac- 
cepted principles, but it is quite an- 
other to attempt to take his exact 
measurements as a writer, and on the 
basis of this measurement to assign him 
to a particular rank among his class- 
mates. I do not mean to suggest that 


“Diederich, op. cit., p. 584. 

*John M. Stalnaker, “Essay and Objective 
Writing Tests,” The English Journal (College 
Edition), XXII (1933), pp. 217-222. 
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we abandon the grading of composi- 
tions altogether. But I do agree with 
William J. Dusel’s contention, in 
“Some Semantic Implications of 
Theme Correction,” that our primary 
function as teacher-evaluators is to 
teach, and that any marks which we 
put on compositions which do not con- 
tribute to this end are superfluous and 
may often have a negative effect on 
the development of the writer. Or, as 
he says in a later article, “We should 
mark papers in such a way as to com- 
municate our respect for the personali- 
ty of the writer and our interest in 
his progress.”*® This point of view is, 
of course, very much in evidence in 
Volume III of the NCTE Curriculum 
Series, The English Language Arts in 
the Secondary School, and is repre- 
sentative of the views held by many 
English teachers. 


If by evaluation, then, we mean 
criticism with the intention of teach- 
ing individuals how to improve their 
written expression, and not the grading 
of compositions, 1 believe that the 
question in the title of this paper can 
be answered in the affirmative. If we 
approach the task of evaluation of 
compositions in the way in which we 
would approach any teaching situation, 
that is with a full knowledge of the 
emotional as well as the intellectual 
status of the young people we are 
teaching, with a patient understanding 
that motivation must precede all learn- 
ing, and with the attitude that it may 
take many failures to produce a success 
—then there certainly are definite cri- 
teria which we can use as a basis for 
evaluation. Some of these criteria are 


“How Should Student 


*William J. Dusel, 
Writing Be Judged?” The English Journal, 
XLVI (1957), pp. 263-268. 
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fairly objective, too, even when we 
use them to grade papers, although 
they become rather indefinite, as do 
any criteria, when we attempt to make 
judgments on the basis of too many of 
them at one time. On the level of 
highest objectivity is the criterion of 
correctness: grammar, spelling, and 
mechanics. Next come matters of or- 
ganization of ideas along with para- 
graph structure and development. On 
the least objective level, what the sta- 
tistical evaluators would call the sub- 
jective level, are the criteria of 
originality, vitality, and significance of 
ideas, as well as of the mature and 
reasoned development of ideas. 


The Easiest Phase 

The most objective level is also the 
simplest level of evaluation. In the 
marking of spelling, grammatical, and 
mechanical errors there is little soul- 
searching necessary. A sentence frag- 
ment is usually a sentence fragment, 
no matter who marks the paper, and 
its presence invariably brings out very 
strong feelings in the teacher. Like- 
wise, errors in agreement, lack of clear 
reference, failure to punctuate a com- 
pound sentence or nonrestrictive clause 
properly bring little feeling of un- 
certainty or hesitation. The teacher’s 
duty is clear: mark the error and get 
on with the job. The only danger at 
this level is that because it is so com- 
fortable to mark these things, we make 
a big show of it to the exclusion of 
other more complex matters of evalua- 
tion. We do this not only because 
marking for correctness of expression 
is easy and requires little thought, but 
because we feel the need to impress the 
student with our vast knowledge of 
grammar, punctuation, etc. How many 
times have we marked an error, not be- 


cause we thought it would really teach 
any specific point of grammar but be- 
cause we were just a little concerned 
about doing a thorough job, in the 
same way that we are concerned about 
filling in all of the boxes in a crossword 
puzzle? And there is also the faint 
anxiety that the student will discover 
and call to our attention an error 
which we missed. As Mr. Dusel points 
out, the little red marks indicating this 
type of error often completely over- 
shadow the amount of comment de- 
voted to content and to our reaction to 
the ideas in the theme, and the student 
very quickly comes to the conclusion 
that it is the spelling, grammar, and 
mechanics which really count in good 
writing.” 

And what a sad thing it is when, as 
sometimes happens in my _ twelfth- 
grade English classes, a “good” English 
student, i.e. one whose grammar, spell- 
ing, and mechanics are nearly perfect, 
receives her neatly-written, error-free 
composition back with no marks on it 
except the grade of “D” and a com- 
ment to the effect that she (for some 
reason they always seem to be girls) 
has failed to develop any significant 
ideas or that her paragraphs are de- 
veloped through repeating the topic 
sentence in different words. At this 
level the important question seems to 
be not can we evaluate compositions, 
but should we evaluate compositions. 
Although I myself often fall into the 
crossword puzzle habit of marking 
themes, I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Dusel that error symbols, and grades 
as well, often give the wrong impres- 
sion to the student and do not fulfil 
the primary requirement for evaluation 


"William J. Dusel, “Some Semantic Impli- 
cations of Theme Correction,” The English 
Journal, XLIV (1955), pp. 390-397. 
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mentioned earlier—that of teaching.’ 
It may be that one writer had the right 
idea when he suggested in The English 
Journal several years ago that we 
abandon marking symbols altogether, 
limit ourselves to a brief comment, and 
teach correctness by duplicating one 
or two of the average themes and 
letting the students do the correcting. 
It was his feeling that students are 
much more interested in correcting 
somebody else’s work and that they 
get more out of it because they are not 
on the defensive.** 

On a somewhat less objective level 
is the evaluation of paragraph develop- 
ment and structure. Although judg- 
ments may differ as to what constitutes 
a good paragraph, most textbooks seem 
to agree on at least three things which, 
if taught department-wide and ac- 
cepted generally by the English staff, 
constitute fairly objective criteria. 
These things go by different names: 
my favorite textbook calls them “ade- 
quate development,” “unity,” and 
“continuity.” At a lower grade level 
they might be known as “supplying 
details,” “‘sticking to the point,” and 
“guiding the reader.” This, it seems to 
me, is a much more meaningful level 
of evaluation, and it is much more 
complex. Though the objectivity here 
is probably too low for accurate 
quantitative marking and ranking of 
papers, the evaluation of paragraph 
structure and development can be an 
excellent means of teaching better ex- 
pression through writing. On this level, 
the difficulties are not always easily 
spotted, and, when they are, it 1s 
frequently a problem to word the 


“Ibid., p. 391. 

*P. B. Diederich, “Making and Using Tests,” 
The English Journal, XLIV (1955), pp. 135- 
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evaluative comment so that it teaches. 
Of course, one can always just write 
“unity” or “cont.” or “devel.” in the 
margin and let it go at that, but I have 
found that, until students have really 
learned the paragraph formula, these 
marks suggest little in the way of im- 
provement. 

Teaching through evaluation, on 
this level, involves an understanding 
of the student’s purpose in writing and 
an appreciation for the particular idea 
he is trying to explain in any one para- 
graph. That is, it involves more than 
just filling in the blanks as in the cross- 
word puzzle; it involves two-way 
communication. What the student fails 
to say, because he lacks adequate de- 
velopment, must be sensed by the 
reader if he is to offer helpful evalu- 
ative comments. When the writer 
strays from his main idea, the reader 
must have enough of an awareness of 
what that main idea is supposed to be, 
though it may have been ever so poor- 
ly communicated to begin with, to see 
what the student is trying to do with 
his words and thus to see where and 
how he began to get off the track. 
This kind of analysis can be tedious, 
and it demands the complete and un- 
hurried attention of the reader if the 
object is to teach through evaluation. 
Nevertheless, it can be done, and, if 
the teacher has been careful to teach 
the concepts of good paragraphing to 
begin with, students can be taught to 
write at least more readable paragraphs, 
and they are likely to find that it can 
be fun to develop their ideas in this 
organized way. 


The Most Difficult Phase 


Good paragraphing, however, does 
not necessarily mean good writing, 
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though it may provide the framework 
for good writing. It doesn’t take much 
effort to imagine a composition which 
is free from errors in grammar, spell- 
ing, mechanics, and paragraphing but 
which fails to do one or more of the 
following things: (1) communicate 
anything of significance; (2) show 
evidence of a central purpose or idea 
around which the various paragraphs 
are arranged in some effectual pattern; 
(3) adhere to standards of logic and 
straight thinking in the formation and 
statement of judgments and opinions; 
(4) supply an adequate number of 
relevant facts in support of opinions 
developed in the composition. There 
is no doubt that here we are at a level 
of evaluation at which it is neither 
possible nor desirable to make accurate 
comparative ratings. Here each compo- 
sition is a reflection of the complexity 
of its writer, and we can no more rate 
the purpose, organization, and signifi- 
cance of ideas than we can rate the 
writers as human beings. Nevertheless, 
we can evaluate them for the purpose 
of helping the writer to do a better job 
of saying whatever it is he is trying 
to say. In other words, we may not 
be able, at this level, to arrange a class 
set of compositions in order of excel- 
lence, but we can help each student 
to see how he can achieve his purposes 
more efficiently. What we are evaluat- 
ing at this level is nothing less than 
that exact and organized way of think- 
ing referred to by Francis Bacon when 
he said that writing makes an exact 
man. 


At this level we may often note that 
a student has not spent enough time 
in thinking about and writing the 
composition. If the major value of 
writing lies in the fact that it forces 
us to slow down and think carefully, 
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then it is apparent that one of our tasks 
as teachers is to teach young people to 
spend more time at the job of writing, 
even if it is at the expense of the 
number of separate pieces of writing 
required. I believe that we can do 
this if we allow students adequate time 
for thinking as well as for writing, in 
our theme assignments, and if we are 
understanding but firm in our evalu- 
ation of their efforts at thinking in an 
exact and organized way. If evaluating 
paragraph structure and development 
demands a sixth sense on the part of 
the reader in order to understand what 
the writer is trying to do, this level 
of evaluation demands even more un- 
derstanding. If we are really to teach 
writing through evaluation, we must 
certainly do more than make such 
comments as “your ideas are not clear,” 
or “you fail to develop your main 
idea,” or “poor logic,” or “organiza- 
tion weak.” We must somehow see 
what the writer is trying to do and 
help him to see how as well as where 
he has fallen down. If we are to in- 
spire him to communicate more effec- 
tively, we must react to what he has 
said. When he has discovered that he 
can really communicate through writ- 
ing, he will also discover that he wants 
to write good paragraphs and maintain 
standards of correctness in order to 
support his attempt to communicate. 
It would be misleading if I were to 
end this paper leaving the impression 
that my remarks reflect accurately my 
own practices with my 130 students. 
The kind of evaluation that I have been 
writing about, evaluation for the pur- 
pose of teaching, is a time-consuming 
process, and it demands the utmost 
care in execution. Although these rep- 
resent my objectives in theme evalua- 
tion, I find that in practice I simply 
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cannot do the kind of job that I would 
like to do. One thing that I have done 
is to assign fewer themes, give a longer 
period for completion © the assign- 
ment, and then expect more careful 
work. Another thing which has 
worked well has been to assign shorter 
pieces of writing in which a specific 
skill, such as paragraph continuity, is 
emphasized. Then in the evaluation of 
these I mark only for that skill. In 
my opinion time 1s the biggest single 
factor in the improvement of writing 
through evaluation. With four classes 
of twenty-five students each, I am 
sure that just about any method of 
evaluation would show instant results, 
provided that the teacher were pro- 
fessionally competent in all ways and 
enthusiastic about teaching writing. 
But that is another subject, one which 
has been capably covered by others. 


Lay Readers? No 


One way of reducing the paper load, 
which has been suggested from time 
to time, is the handing over of the 
evaluation job, or parts of it, to people 
other than the English teacher. In 
other words, can others evaluate com- 
positions? I believe that there is real 
merit in the suggestion that we teach 
students to evaluate their own themes 
through practice in evaluating the 
themes of classmates. If each student 
has his composition read and marked 
for correctness by four other students 
and then is asked to revise his own 
composition on the basis of this mark- 
ing before submitting it, both the writ- 
er and the student-readers stand to 
gain, not to mention the fact that the 
teacher has that much less mechanical 
checking to do. Also, there is no reason 
why teachers of subjects other than 
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English should not share in the evalu- 
ation of compositions written for their 
subjects, using criteria other than just 
accuracy and completeness of subject 
matter. 

On the other hand, I find myself 
out of sympathy with those who pro- 
pose the use of “lay readers” for the 
purpose of increasing the amount of 
writing that can be evaluated, unless 
the readers’ tasks are limited to mark- 
ing for correctness or to the marking 
of short writing exercises with specific 
purposes. I believe that the evaluation 
of compositions is the most important 
and demanding single task that an Eng- 
lish teacher is called upon to perform, 
requiring as it does not only skill in 
spotting quickly the difficulties of the 
young writer, both rhetorical and 
grammatical, but also a wide acquaint- 
ance with the best literature of our 
language, and an attitude toward 
young people based upon professional 
study and experience. This, to me, is 
why teaching in the field of English 
is a profession requiring special talents 
and special training; it is not a job 
that can be handed over to a “lay 
reader” in order to free the teacher for 
more demanding tasks. In the teaching 
of English there is no more demanding 
task than to read sympathetically and 
yet critically the work of a young 
person learning to express ideas in 
writing. 

In summary, then, I believe that we 
must differentiate between the two 
different kinds of evaluation, evalu- 
ation which measures and compares 
and evaluation which teaches. While 
I recognize the need to measure and 
compare in the area of writing, I feel 
that it can be done in other ways than 
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A Candid Opinion on Lay Readers 


Virginia M. Burke 


The use of lay readers of student compositions is controversial, as the preceding 
article indicates. This article summarizes a study, carried on through interviews 
and questionnaires, of lay readers in Racine and Sheboygan, Wisconsin, where 
experiments with lay readers have been conducted. Dr. Burke is a professor of 
English at the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 


Revers everywhere, who are en- 

gaged in “contract correcting” or 
“lay reading,” are enthusiastic about 
the program. Dr. Paul Diederich’s pub- 
lished and unpublished papers on the 
experiment of Educational Testing 
Service, and the unpublished docu- 
ments of the SUPRAD program 
(School and University Program for 
Research and Development under the 
Cooperative Research Program, U. S. 
Office of Education) reveal dozens of 
happy readers. The few published 
articles from other sources—especially 
those from Oneida Junior High School, 
Schenectady, New York (The Eng- 
lish Journal, April 1960, and English 
Record, Fall issue)—reflect great reader 
satisfaction. My own research on 
the Racine and Sheboygan programs 
in Wisconsin uncovered twenty-one 
readers who believed the program was 
worth continuing and wished to con- 
tinue in it. 

Responses from Racine and She- 
boygan readers on the values of the 
program to them personally cluster as 
follows: greatest value (10 responses) 
is the intellectual challenge; next two 
values, each with 9 responses, are 
service to the community and contact 
with youth; fourth value is the chance 
to earn a little money at home; and 
fifth is the pleasure in the work. It 


seems clear that Paul Diederich is right 
in saying that our college-educated 
housewives have been a neglected com- 
munity resource and that this program 
is “putting their trained minds to work 
at something they can do very well, 
and is thereby bringing the community 
and its schools closer together.” 


Screening of Lay Readers 


Details of screening procedures for 
selecting readers are now well known: 
interview, references, a battery of ob- 
jective tests, a written composition, 
and an exercise in theme evaluation. 
The four or five steps in the selection 
process are also well known: advertis- 
ing for readers, group testing of all 
applicants, collecting of other relevant 
information, selecting of the first active 
group—those best qualified and free to 
meet the requirements of the program 
—and selecting of a stand-by second 
group for substitution and possible pro- 
gram expansion. The one point I wish 
to dwell on here grows out of an 
article by Harvey Handel, Principal 
of Oneida Junior High School in 
Schenectady. In the Fall English Rec- 
ord (p. 37) Mr. Handel writes: “Vol- 
unteer lay readers are competent, 
reliable, and cooperative in their role 
as teacher aids. It is not necessary to 
give objective type examinations to 
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test their skills, since the initial inter- 
view seems to uncover weaknesses.” 

Although it is easily possible that 
Oneida lay readers are unusually quali- 
fied women, I would rather see all lay 
reader programs discontinued than to 
drop screening procedures. No one 
should be appointed a reader without 
going through the screening process, 
whether this person is the wife of a 
circuit judge or an assistant principal 
or a prominent industrialist, or whether 
she has been recommended by such 
prominent persons, or whether she is 
herself well known for her free-lance 
writing or contribution to the com- 
munity or previous teaching experi- 
ence or close affiliation and cooperation 
with the schools. 


Dr. Diederich points out that some 
retired teachers are poor risks and a 
finding in my own study bears this out. 
A retired teacher might resent the fact 
that she once taught a heavy class load 
without readers and now she is a mere 
reader herself—subordinate to a person 
who has, in effect, taken over her 
cherished role with help that she sorely 
needed but did not get. 

Nepotism is another danger in this 
program, so wives of teachers and ad- 
ministrators should not be appointed 
on this basis alone. Readers should be 
appointed only when several reliable 
sources of information—including writ- 
ing and objective testing experiences— 
indicate that they are competent and 
that their personality and point of view 
favor effective cooperation with teach- 
ers and empathy with young people. 
When all Racine applicants were asked 
to write a paper on teenagers, it was 
interesting to observe a number of 
negative factors appearing in papers of 
otherwise competent writers. Among 
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them were the familiar theme that 
young people are going to the dogs, 
remoteness from young people re- 
vealed in unsound generalizations and 
high level abstractions, and emotional- 
ism and sentimentality betraying either 
unrealistic or unhealthy attitudes. 


To permit inadequately screened 
readers to take over a crucial segment 
of professional work is sheer folly and 
the fact that such a practice has worked 
in a few communities is no recom- 
mendation for extending it to others. 
It seems to me that appointing readers 
after an initial interview with no ob- 
jective testing is based on a number of 
false assumptions, including the follow- 
ing: (1) that persons with broad cul- 
tural background and a college degree 
—and even with an English major— 
are ipso facto good critics and editors 
of writing; (2) that oral competence 
is a guarantee of competence in writ- 
ing and in evaluation of writing, which 
are of course, two very different mat- 
ters; (3) that persons with college 
degrees and, as a matter of fact, per- 
sons with undergraduate English 
majors, have had enough training and 
sound training in writing. All three 
assumptions are false. 

Some readers do have unusually high 
qualifications. One SUPRAD reader 
is a case in point. She was asked what 
past experience helped her most in 
reading papers. This is her reply: 

My college courses in English for 
factual information, the extensive 

— required for my master’s de- 

gree for evaluation of book reports, 

correcting English themes in college 
as part of a course in methods of 
teaching English, six years of editorial 
experience which included the prep- 
aration and editing of technical papers 
and manuals and the handling of ex- 
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tensive correspondence as part of my 
secretarial job. The latter experience 
developed the ability to read critic- 
ally. College courses in writing pro- 
vided experience with problems en- 
countered in written English." 


But most readers fall far below this 
level of achievement. No reader whose 
questionnaire I have or whom I inter- 
viewed ever expressed resentment over 
screening procedures. 


Compensation for Readers 


In 1958 Educational Testing Service 
offered the following pay rate to 
schools in its experimental program: 
$.25 for a theme of average length; 
$.10 for revisions; and $1.50 per hour 
for conference time with students and 
teachers and for term papers. Other 
programs developing independently 
have adopted a similar rate—some of 
them a lower rate. A few programs are 
using unpaid readers. 


Readers know that if they need 
money to pay off the mortgage or to 
buy that “second car” or to provide 
for Junior’s college education, lay 
reading is not the answer. And they 
are far more interested in the service 
aspects of the program than they are 
in the money. Yet I cannot agree with 
those who use unpaid readers. Unpaid 
readers could prove difficult to drop 
from the program; they could con- 
ceivably make what might be called 
hidden claims or delayed claims of 


*Committee on Contract Correcting, Dr. 
Edwin H. Sauer, Chairman, “Report to the 
Administrative Board of the School and Uni- 
versity Program for Research and Develop- 
ment, and to the United States Office of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, on the Activi- 
ties of Contract Correcting—the Use of Lay 
Readers to Correct English Compositions for 
the Period July 1, 1958 to June 30, 1959.” p. 
11. 
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some sort; but, more important, I 
should think that they would be bound 
to feel that their steady near-profes- 
sional services deserve at least a token 
remuneration. It seems to me that per- 
sonal and professional dignity can best 
be maintained when this program is 
put on a business basis, even though 
the pay rate might have to be meagre 
to start with. 

Parents have high stakes in their 
schools. This means that their resources 
should be used for the good of the 
school and the community; but it also 
means that their regular services should 
be recognized in the conventional way 
and that the community ot be led to 
believe that while it must pay for all 
other professional services, it is possible 
to get something for nothing in educa- 
tion. We have had far too much of 
this last climate of thought in Ameri- 
can education. 


Teacher-Reader Relationship 


The key to the success of a reader- 
teacher team is the relationship be- 
tween the two. This, in turn, depends 
on how each one views her role, and 
the teacher’s real attitude toward the 
program. The teacher’s view of her 
role and her real attitude toward the 
program will determine, to a great de- 
gree, the status she is willing to accord 
the reader. Among evidences of teach- 
er hostility are the following: tendency 
to communicate with readers only by 
note or phone but not conference; un- 
willingness to give papers to readers; 
tendency to scrupulously review all 
papers; reluctance to permit readers in 
the classroom; antipathy to permitting 
readers to have conferences with stu- 
dents; failure to encourage readers to 
suggest grades; tendency to give read- 
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ers chores outside their reading func- 
tion; unwillingness to allow readers to 
see revisions; and objection to the pro- 
gram on the ground that they still have 
to read all papers even though they 
have readers. These and other fairly 
obvious reactions may reveal teachers 
who are giving lip service to the pro- 
gram in order to go along with the 
administration but who are not very 
well able to function in a team or who 
feel threatened by readers. Readers, 
of course, are very sensitive to these 
reactions, especially when they know 
that teachers are not taking full ad- 
vantage of the privileges I the pro- 
gram. For this reason, consistent 
guidance of lay reader programs is 
extremely important. 

Most readers responding to question- 
naires stated that teachers had been 
very helpful in guiding them toward 
effective theme evaluation by provid- 
ing a standard set of correction sym- 
bols, official for the department; 
providing a handbook which students 
also use; evaluating with the reader 
two or three sample papers; showing 
the reader a set of papers already 
evaluated; discussing a set of papers 
the reader has evaluated; discussing 
principles of theme evaluation with the 
reader in order to compare and recon- 
cile opinions; telling the reader what 


has recently been taught and what - 


should be especially looked for in a 
given set of themes; participating with 
the reader in a series of theme evalu- 
ation ‘sessions conducted by a local ad- 
ministrator or a resource person from 
a neighboring college or university. 
Readers do need guidance—however 
brilliant they are—and their question- 
naire responses are ample proof that 
they know they need guidance—even 
though some of them may be better 
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writers than the teachers they work 
for. Failure to give guidance is the 
teacher’s failure and, more broadly, 
the failure of the person in charge of 
the program. Such a person, by care- 
ful inquiry, can discover whether 
teachers are really functioning as 
team leaders by determining what 
kinds of help they have given readers, 
what the quality of the relation is be- 
tween teacher and reader, and how 
close to classroom and students teach- 
ers have permitted readers to come. 

Another index of reader status is 
what teachers ask readers to do. Sup- 
posedly, readers are doing from half 
to all the teacher’s theme reading for 
one or more classes and holding con- 
ferences in this connection, but one 
SUPRAD reader points out what can 
occasionally happen: 


A glance at my record of grading 
hours shows four compositions each 
for two classes. For the rest: Diagnos- 
tic Grammar tests—and the like. At 
the end of May, I was still twenty- 
eight hours short of completing my 
contract. 

I feel that my experience is the sort 
of thing which must be zealously 
guarded — It reveals the ease 
with which a corrector can be turned 
into a teacher’s aide.” 


Whoever is in charge of a lay reader 
program should know at all times how 
the teams are getting along and should 
make changes rapidly when the need 
for change is indicated. If a reader 
seems competent but if the relationship 
between her and the teacher shows too 
many negative factors, she should be 
reassigned or temporarily discontinued. 
If a reader turns out to be creating 
problems or to be less competent than 


*Ibid., p. 7. 
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was earlier supposed, she should be 
dropped immediately. A lay reader 
program with poor reader-teacher 
teams is an abomination and an in- 
justice to all concerned. 

Occasionally a teacher will reduce 
a reader’s status A charging her with 
responsibility for mechanics only. 
Such a reader will be asked to chase 
comma splices and misspellings and 
dangling modifiers but may not com- 
ment on matters of content, organi- 
zation, diction, and the like. If a reader 
is able enough to be hired, she should 
be permitted to view the theme as the 
organic whole it is attempting to be. 
If, after reasonable guidance, the 
teacher finds the reader cannot handle 
all aspects of the theme, she either 
guides her toward this end or requests 
a more competent reader. 


Duties of Readers 


These considerations on reader 
status can be further clarified if we 
review readers’ duties, the most im- 
portant of which is theme evaluation. 
Readers understand that teachers re- 
view papers they have evaluated and 
they have no quarrel with this. Yet it 
is interesting to note that nineteen out 
of twenty-two readers answering 
questionnaires were either giving final 
grades, suggesting grades on separate 
slips of paper, or willing to do the 
latter, if requested. At this point the 
question of the reader’s place arises. 
Over and over, readers maintain that 
the teacher is the professional person 
and leader. There is no indication that 
readers desire to take over teachers’ 
prerogatives. Indeed, there is ample 
evidence to the contrary. For example, 
two comments: “The teacher has final 


authority for grading. I suggest 
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grades”; and “. . . the teacher may 
change it [the grade] if he chooses to. 
He usually does not.” Another reader 
says: “I do not like to grade papers 
because I would prefer that the stu- 
dents be trained in the ‘workshop at- 
titude’ but my teacher asked me to 
grade lightly in pencil, chiefly as a 
check on her own opinion. The grade 
the students receive is the teacher’s 
grade. High school youngsters seem to 
object to grades given by persons not 
on the faculty.” Still another reader 
shows through her comment that she 
understands her “place” very well: 
“... grading is still my chief problem 
| wonder whether I’m being 


too lenient or too critical. When I run 
into a theme that is questionable, I 
usually discuss it with the teacher or 
make a notation that he should look 
it over and change the grade if he 


feels I’m not accurate.” 

Although we all know that com- 
ments are more significant and helpful 
to students than grades are, current 
practice continues to require grades. 
As an index of value, the grade is one 
way for readers and teachers to com- 
pare ideas on themes. It seems highly 
appropriate, then, to ask readers to 
suggest grades and equally appropriate 
that in reviewing papers, teachers 
should change a few grades, especially 
when readers are new and uncertain. 
Readers should be requested to sug- 
gest grades as soon as they feel secure 
enough to do so with the understand- 
ing that teachers will discuss grades 
with them and change grades when 
necessary. Students will then respect 
readers who have enough status to 
suggest grades but will be reassured 
that final grading rests with their 
teachers—where it belongs. Question- 
naire data support this arrangement as 
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the one students consider most desira- 
ble. 

A central feature of both ETS and 
SUPRAD programs has been confer- 
ences with students—the second 2 
of lay readers—but this is not built 
into all programs now in operation. It 
should be, and the pay rate should 
make allowance for it. Among diffi- 
culties in managing conferences are 
finding a quiet place in which to con- 
duct them and students with free 
time when the reader is available, and 
using only readers who are able to 
come to school to conduct confer- 
ences. A reader who is completely 
house-bound is no help to the pro- 
gram. If conferences are important— 
and I believe they are—then the free- 
dom of readers to make occasional 
visits to school is a must. 


Most readers recognize the impor- 
tance of the conference as a technique 
to stimulate students and improve 
writing. One writes: “Conferences 
with individual students and correc- 
tion of revised themes are very im- 
portant in establishing rapport with 
the student.” And another: “Certainly 
one of the enjoyments of this work 
is to meet the students in the class- 
room and in conference.” One reader, 
who had not been offered the oppor- 
tunity of conferring with students, 
writes: “. . . conferences would be a 
great help to both students and lay 
readers. The lay reader at present is 
operating in somewhat of a void.” A 
SUPRAD reader, answering the ques- 
tion as to whether she thought con- 
ferences valuable to students, wrote: 

Extremely so. They went out of 
their way to tell me that they felt 
them to be valuable. We used the con- 
ferences for remedial _— so that 
class time was not taken up for the 
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benefit of a few. They asked for con- 
ferences when they needed help and 
many of them did outside assignments 
willingly to clear up troublesome 
problems.* 


She also pointed out that readers must 
prepare io conferences: “I keep rec- 
ords, reread papers, and make notes 
before conferences. The student 
should be allowed to ask questions and 
get help. It is impossible to do all this 
in one conference without prepara- 


” 
. 


tion 

Those readers and teachers who 
prefer not to have readers meet stu- 
dents in class or in conference feel 
that an unknown reader can be more 
objective and they argue that students 
want to know readers so as to impress 
them and get better grades. I am afraid 
that the matter is far less superficial 
than this. 

Students do object to some “unseen 
godlike creature passing judgment” on 
a segment of their education which 
they are coming to realize is very 
crucial. Old primitive fears of the 
stranger who may influence one’s life 
adversely—a fantasy well known to 
psychologists and anthropologists—are 
revived in this procedure—feelings that 
most adults are not free of—no matter 
how sophisticated and mature they 
think themselves to be. Professional 
writers are used to submitting manu- 
scripts to unknown editors, but stu- 
dents are not professional writers, nor 
are they adults with highly developed 
writing skills and enormous self con- 
fidence. The conference method is 
excellent for developing students and 
if it is not central in a program I 
would have grave doubts as to the 


"Ibid., p. 13. 
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realistic character of the program and 
its effectiveness. 

A third duty of readers seems a 
natural outcome of the first two. 
Readers should have the opportunity 
of seeing revisions and corrections on 
papers they have evaluated. This spot 
is often weak in many writing pro- 
grams because in the press of the se- 
mester’s work, teachers do not have 
enough time to give to it. Under this 
program, papers can be reviewed in 
conference and students can be re- 
quired to make proper corrections and 
revisions. Seeing a task through means 
much to conscientious workers, and 
readers are very conscientious. Thus 
teachers and administrators should do 
all they can to provide for this fol- 
low-up. 

Lay reader programs can improve 
writing, especially of college-bound 


students. Given a group of carefully 
screened, paid readers, who are paired 
with competent, secure teachers— 
teachers who are able to give readers 
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status, guidance, and reasonable free- 
dom—given these conditions, an effec- 
tive program is in the making. But lay 
reader programs—however excellent— 
are not a solution for crushing teacher 
loads, for which the one solution con- 
tinues to be four classes of 100 
students plus no more than one co- 
curricular activity. 

Even if all U. S. English teachers 
should wake tomorrow to find them- 
selves with four classes of 100 students, 
lay reader programs would still be use- 
ful as a specialized means of enrich- 
ment for students whose high school 
writing program must be far stronger 
than it is if they are going to gain 
entrance to over-crowded colleges and 
universities and survive the keen com- 
petition they are bound to encounter. 
But it is up to‘teachers of English to 
insist on high standards in these pro- 
grams and keep control of them if 
they really believe that the teaching of 
English is a bona fide professional field. 


Can We Evaluate Compositions? — 
(Continued from page 257) 


in the evaluation of compositions and 
that this area should be reserved, more 
or less, for the other kind of evalu- 
ation. I believe that although the mark- 
ing of errors in spelling, grammar, and 
mechanics has a place in teaching 
through evaluation, it should not be 
allowed to become more important 
than other more complex and signifi- 
cant matters such as teaching para- 
graph development and structure and 
motivating students to think more 


carefully about what they write. Final- 
ly, I believe that in order to answer 
the question “Can we evaluate compo- 
sitions?” with an unqualified “yes,” 
we need, more than anything else, 
smaller classes; and I do not believe 
that we can get around this necessity 
by the cheap expedient of hiring 
people outside of the profession to do 
a job that demands a degree of pro- 
fessional skill beyond that of almost 
anything else that the English teacher 
is expected to do. 


A Business Manager Looks 


at Business Writing 
David R. Dilley 
People other than English teachers do care about the teaching of writing! Dr. 


Dilley, an accounting manager with the United States Steel Corporation, illustrates 
and discusses the characteristics of good writing in the business world. 


WG TUDENTS entering business today 

are seriously deficient in ability to 
express themselves effectively in writ- 
ing.” This thought undoubtedly has 
been mentioned so frequently—partic- 
ularly by employers—that teachers of 
English probably consider such criti- 
cism as an occupational liability. The 
unfortunate aspect of such comments 
is not only that they are generally 
true but that businessmen seldom fol- 
low up their comments by indicating 
what constitutes effective writing for 
business. 


Because businessmen have rarely 
taken the time to disseminate what 
they have found to be some of the 
principles of effective writing, it was 
felt that an analysis of the techniques 
utilized by a number of competent 
writers in business and also the charac- 
teristics which their writing contained 
would be of value. Such an analysis, 
directly from the “firing line” in busi- 
ness, may be useful not only as a tool 
for motivating students in business 
English but also as an overall course 
summary. 


Sequence for Writing 


One of the most important ingredi- 
ents in effective writing is knowing 
and following the sequence of steps 


which are necessary in order to have 
a satisfactory end product. Although 
the specific actions required in each 
step of writing vary according to the 
type of writing being prepared, the 
sequence is virtually the same in all 
types of business writing: 


1. Objectives and Requirements— 
It is first essential to gain an under- 
standing of the objectives of the 
writing which is to be undertaken, of 
the existing circumstances, and of the 
exact needs of the reader. All subse- 
quent steps in the actual writing 
should be designed to meet these 
known objectives and requirements. 


2. Preparation and Analysis of In- 
formation—All pertinent facts and .in- 
formation should be gathered and 
organized. After this is done, an analy- 
sis should be made to the extent 
necessary to insure that proper solu- 
tions, applications, conclusions, and 
recommendations will be reached. No 
business writing can be any better than 
the data on which it is based. 


3. Outline—All letters, reports, 
speeches, and other types of business 
writing are greatly facilitated through 
use of an outline. An outline is 
probably the best tool for insuring 
completeness and coherence of sub- 
jects discussed. One well-known busi- 
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ness writer has expressed the opinion 
that every minute spent in outlining 
what he is going to say eventually saves 
him ten minutes in writing the final 
draft. 

Frequently the outline can be rather 
brief. If the writer is very skillful, the 
outline may not need to be in writing. 
Until a fairly high degree of skill in 
writing is developed, however, it is 
desirable to have the outline in writ- 
ing. Generally, it is sufficient to pre- 
pare only a topical outline, in which 
each subject is expressed by a single 
word or phrase. For writing of great 
complexity or importance, however, it 
may be desirable to prepare a com- 
plete sentence outline or a paragraph 
outline, in which the gist of each para- 
graph is briefly indicated. 

All pertinent data which have been 
obtained and analyzed should be inte- 
grated into the outline or else dis- 
carded. An effective technique for 
doing this is to number each item in 
the outline and then key each of the 
notes and data with the appropriate 
number in the outline. All data should 
then be grouped in the appropriate 
order. This technique greatly facili- 
tates the actual job of writing. 

4. Opening—The opening of any 
letter, report, or other business writing 
is perhaps the most important part. 
It should be forceful, significant, and 
stimulating. The writer should not 
search too long for an ideal opening, 
since doing so can constitute a type of 
procrastination. It is wise to make a 
tentative start—the best one that sug- 

ests itself at the moment—and change 
it later if desired. After the writing has 
progressed, many times a better open- 
ing will come to mind. 


5. First Draft—Since it is always 
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easier to delete unwanted material than 
it is to expand topics which have been 
discussed too briefly, the first draft 
generally should constitute a full- 
blown treatment of the subject. In 
fact, some writers consciously develop 
their first drafts in slightly greater 
detail than they contemplate in their 
final drafts so that they can subse- 
quently delete portions which finally 
appear unnecessary. 

Many writers feel that the first 
draft should be written rapidly, with 
minimum consideration for grammar, 
punctuation, or spelling. One of the 
most effective techniques for doing 
this is to dictate the first draft, if pos- 
sible. It is frequently possible to write 
the first draft in this manner in a 
third or half the time it would take 
to compose the draft in longhand. 
Generally, the writing will have more 
life and will represent the writer’s 
sense of his material more closely if 
it is written rapidly than if he pauses 
to perfect each sentence before going 
on to the next. For this reason, it is 
usually undesirable to stop to look 
up spelling or to check mechanics at 
the time of writing. Any corrections 
can be indicated subsequently in the 
blank lines between the writing. 


6. “Cooling Off’—After the first 
draft has been completed and the 
writer has exhausted his material, the 
writing should be put away to “cool” 
for several hours, or preferably longer. 
After doing this, the writer will 
usually obtain some new ideas on the 
subject, and the job of editing may 
begin. 

7. Editing—Editing consists of a 
thorough review, revision, rearrange- 
ment, and rewriting of the original 
draft to the extent necessary to shape 
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it into the form of a finished copy. 
This includes a review of grammar, 
punctuation, and diction as well as of 
the general style of the writing. 

If a satisfactory outline has been 
prepared as a basis for the first draft, 
the job of editing generally is not too 
difficult. However, it may involve 
considerable time. 


8. Review by Writer—After final 
editing of the writing, it is desirable 
for the writer to review it and to ask 
himself these questions: 

a. Have I told the reader all he 
wants to know, including answers to 
the questions, “who, what, why, when, 
where and how much’? 

b. Have I said clearly what I want 
to say? 

c. Is everything I say correct? 

d. Is the writing concise? 

e. Would I react favorably if I 
were to read what is written? 


9. Critical Examination—After the 
writing has been edited and put into 
form ready for the final typing, the 
writer should have a co-worker read 
critically what has been written and 
offer any constructive suggestions he 
may have about how the writing could 
be improved. Frequently, a co-worker 
observes certain things in the writing 
which the writer does not realize be- 
cause of his being too “close” to the 
material. This review by a co-worker 
frequently prevents subsequent ques- 
tions, losses of time, and retyping. 
After review by a co-worker and if 
appropriate, the writing should be sub- 
mitted to the writer’s immediate 
superior for his comments and sug- 
gestions. 


10. Final Draft—The final draft 
should be typed in whatever manner 
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best meets the objectives of the writ- 
ing. It should usually then be proof- 
read both by the typist and by the 
writer before being released. 


Tools for Effective Writing 


After knowing the proper sequence 
of steps for writing, it is next neces- 
sary to consider the tools which must 
be developed by the prospective 
writer. Fortunately, these tools can be 
learned from virtually any good text- 
book on grammar. Sharpening of the 
tools, however, comes only from prac- 
tice and constant attention. To serve 
as a guide to the areas which may re- 
quire review, the five important tools 
of writing are listed below: 

a. Grammar (Grammatical terms, 
sentence fragments, adjectives, ad- 
verbs, word case, agreement of sub- 
ject and verb, and verb tense). 

b. Mechanics (Use of capitals, 
italics, abbreviations, and numbers). 

c. Punctuation (Use of comma, 
semicolon, apostrophe, quotation 
marks, period, and other marks). 

d. Spelling (Hyphenated words, 
technical terms, and frequently mis- 
spelled words). 

e. Diction (Exactness, wordiness, 
and omission of words). 


Style 


The technique of expressing ideas 
clearly and forcefully is less precise 
and accordingly is more subtle and 
difficult to develop than the five tools 
just mentioned. Furthermore, it is also 
far more useful. This technique is 
generally known as “style,” which is 
a product of word sense as well as of 
thought. 

Style has at least eight important 
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ingredients. These ingredients essen- 
tially determine the effectiveness of 
business writing. 


1. Correctness—The two major as- 
pects of correctness relate to grammar 
and content. Correct grammar depends 
upon knowing what constitutes cor- 
rect writing and upon checking each 
point of grammar during the review 
of the writing. Correct content can be 
insured by checking each statement 
against the source data. 


2. Clearness—Clear writing is that 
which is simple, understandable, and 
economical. It is obtained in several 
ways. First, the writer should use 
accurate “unimpressive” words that 
can mean but one thing to the mind of 
the reader. Second, short familiar 
words should be arranged into rela- 
tively short sentences. If sentences are 
too long, they frequently may be 
shortened by eliminating certain of the 
conjunctions and starting new sen- 
tences. Another technique for obtain- 
ing short sentences is by rewording 
certain Clauses and making them into 
separate sentences. Not only are 
shorter sentences easier to read, but 
they are usually also easier and faster 
to write. 

Third, the relatively short sentences 
should be combined into short para- 
graphs for eye appeal and for ease of 
reading. A paragraph of fifteen to 
twenty lines or more appears forbid- 
ding to the busy reader. He may miss 
an important point buried in a lengthy 
paragraph. Further, he has a difficult 
task to determine the key points when 
they are buried in the middle of a 
lengthy paragraph. 

For the sake of reader interest and 
ease of understanding, it generally is 
desirable to start a new paragraph at 
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least every ten or twelve lines. Al- 
though each paragraph should develop 
a complete idea, ease of reading 1s 
equally if not more important. If nec- 
essary, two or three short paragraphs 
rather than one very lengthy para- 
graph may be used to develop an idea. 
Wherever possible, the writer should 
put the key or main idea of each para- 
graph in the first sentence. 

Fourth, repetition should be used 
wherever possible. This may be done 
by varying the words to express the 
same thought and by using examples 
or illustrations. 


3. Completeness—Completeness per- 
mits the reader to know everything he 
wishes to know about the subject and 
generally exists when the writer has 
discussed “who, what, why, when, 
where, and how much.” One method 
of obtaining completeness is to antici- 
pate the “show me” attitude of the 
prospective reader by considering and 
answering his probable questions and 
suggestions about what is being writ- 
ten. For example, in writing a report 
about a special study the writer 
usually will wish to cover each of the 
following broad points, although not 
necessarily in this order: 

a. Brief orientation to the reader 
about the study. 


b. Most significant results. 

c. Meaning and interpretation of 
the results. 

d. Methods by which results were 
derived. 

e. Why the work was done or 
what the problem was. 

f. What specific actions the writer 
recommends. 


4. Conciseness—Be brief. Say what 
needs to be said in the fewest possible 
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words. Review the rough draft to 
determine whether certain words, 
phrases, sentences or even paragraphs 
can be deleted. 


5. Coberence—Coherence is neces- 
sary in order that the intended thought 
processes flow logically and smoothly 
through the mind of the reader. This 
means that each sentence should 
grow out of the preceding sentence 
and likewise that each paragraph 
should grow logically out of the pre- 
ceding paragraph and into the follow- 
ing paragraph. 

One of the best methods for ob- 
taining coherence between major 
sections of a writing is by the use of 
transitional sentences or phrases to 
“bridge the gap” between the subject 
matter which has previously been dis- 
cussed and that which is about to be 
discussed. 


Coherence within sentences may be 
obtained by placing modifiers as close 
as possible to the words they modify. 
Specifically, the following principles 
help to insure coherence and clarity 
within a sentence. 


a. Phrases and clauses should be 
placed near the words they modify. 


b. Adverbs such as almost, also, 
only, just, ever, before, even, or 
merely should be placed near the 
words they modify. Modifiers which 
may refer either to a preceding or to 
a following word should be avoided. 

c. Awkward splitting of infinitives 
or needless separation of related parts 
of the sentence should be avoided. 

d. Participles, gerunds, and infini- 
tives which modify nothing in the 
sentence should not be used. 


6. Forcefulness—Forcefulness means 
making a specific impact on the reader. 
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Several techniques are available for 
increasing forcefulness in writing. 
First, in any report or letter, the writer 
should get to the heart of the subject 
as soon as possible in order to generate 
immediate interest. Like the headlines 
on the front page of a newspaper, 
the opening of a letter or report oc- 
cupies the most forceful space. For 
this reason it is desirable to pick some- 
thing for the opening sentence which 
will attract the reader’s attention and 
which will interest him. After a force- 
ful start has been made in the writ- 
ing, the less important details can then 
follow. An exception to this is when 
the reader for some reason is not pre- 
pared for the major idea—for instance, 
when he has very little background in 
the subject or when the writing will 
give him unfavorable or unwelcome 
news. In these cases it may be desirable 
to introduce the subject matter briefly 
or, in the case of a letter, to refer to 
any previous related correspondence. 

Forcefulness can alsa be achieved 
within a sentence. This is done by 
selecting words and arranging the 
parts of the sentence to give emphasis 
to important ideas. Specific techniques 
for achieving forcefulness within a 
sentence include the following: 

a. Place important words either at 
the beginning or at the end of the 
sentence. Whenever possible, tuck 
away in the middle of the sentence 
parenthetical expressions and other ele- 
ments of minor importance. If words 
such as however are to be used, they 
should be normally used in the middle 
of the sentence rather than as the first 
word. 

b. Forcefulness is obtained by us- 
ing the active voice instead of the 
Passive voice in verb tense. 
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c. If the writer desires the reader 
to take a certain action as a result of 
having read his material, the final sec- 
tion should be a definite statement as 
to what action is wanted. 


7. Variety—Variety causes the 
reader to enjoy what has been writ- 
ten. It may be obtained in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

a. Sentences within the same para- 
graph should be of different lengths 
and types of structure. 

b. Successive sentences and para- 
graphs should begin with different 
words. 

c. The same words should not be 
used repeatedly. 

d. Verb tense should be varied oc- 
casionally among the sentences, al- 
though forcefulness requires that the 
active form be used. 


8. Empathy—Effectiveness of style 
is frequently obtained when the writer 
puts himself mentally into the posi- 
tion and mood of the prospective 
reader. The writing can then be tai- 
lored to fit the requirements of the 
reader. 


As a means of summarizing what 
has previously been said and of indi- 
cating generally what an individual 
can do to improve the effectiveness of 
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his writing, the following suggestions 
may be of value: 

1. Write! This means to write as 
frequently as possible and, while doing 
so, to keep in mind constantly the 
characteristics of effective writing. 


2. Become familiar with and know 
thoroughly the basic rules of grammar. 


3. Analyze effective writing in 
order to determine the various ele- 
ments of style which it contains. 


4. Read as widely as possible books 
and periodicals which contain excel- 
lent business writing. Specifically, no- 
tice and become aware of the 
following aspects of style: over-all 
organization, paragraph organization, 
sentence structure and length, place- 
ment of adjectives and adverbs, parallel 
construction, repetition, order of 
phrases, and word usage. 


5. Read articles, pamphlets, and 
books on techniques for achieving 
effective written presentation. 


6. Have other individuals periodi- 
cally review your writing and have 
them suggest improvements. 


7. Maintain a written list of sug- 
gestions you have been given about 
how you might improve the effective- 
ness of your writing. 


A Reading List fer College Bound Students, a leaflet prepared by the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Teachers of English for use with high school students, is avail- 
able at Sc per copy from the Wisconsin Council, 3700 North 75th Street, 
Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. (Discounts for quantity sales.) Copies are also 
available at 25 for $1.00 from NCTE, 508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, 


Illinois. 


A Sentence Strikes Out 


Mary St. Peter 
Graduate Student, University of Wisconsin 


I am a sentence, a concerned sentence 
existing in this world of Congo crises 
and sardined Indians. 

I’ve lead a life of extremes. I’ve played 
all the roles. Though I’ve status sought 
with Packard, profiled courage with 
Kennedy, and anatomized murder with 
Travis, I have also seen the red bail roll 
with Jack, and chased the brown stick 
with Spot. 

But my varied life existence is not 
my concern-subject here. Having meta- 
from Carlyle’s elaborations 
to Hemingway’s simplicity, I now take 
the stand to strike out at today’s sen- 
tence —_— My targets are five: the 
Classicist, the Scientist, the Mechanic, 
the Doorman, and the Painter. 

My main objection to the Classicist or 
traditionalist is that he takes me apart 
limb by limb, word by word, and trans- 
fers me to a torture rack, the diagram. 
Here students concentrate on my parts, 
rather than my whole, often getting lost 
in the realm of superficially imposed 
terminology rather than the realm of my 
ideas. 

Also I do not feel that the classical 
distinctions between gerund and par- 
ticiple, phrase and clause are essential to 


building a good me, that is, building a 
good sentence. From a sentence’s point 
of view, a modifier is a modifier whether 
it be a single word or a group of words. 

True, the Classicist strives to prevent 
me from becoming the anemic fragment 
or the obese run-on. But, personally, I'd 
rather be mechanically deficient than de- 
void of thought. I'd rather be a thought- 
= “frag” than a completed “thought- 
ess.” 


Opposed to the Classicist’s diagram, I 
prefer the patterning of the linguistic 
scientist. I see the linguist as a sentence 
builder, the classicist as a sentence 
analyst, a sentence breaker-downer. Not 
without fault, though, the linguist some- 
times creates sentence barriers for the 
student. He will structure me with 
valences so that I resemble a chemical 
formula (S, V,) rather than a sentence. 


But neither the Classicist nor the Sci- 
entist comes near to being the enemy- 
image I have of the Mechanic. For the 
Mechanic is not concerned with my vital 
stuffings, with the life of the sentence. 
No. He wants me paralleled, punctuated, 
and varied. A comma here, a semi-colon 
there; here, there, everywhere punctua- 
tion. He, perhaps, is most influential in 
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creating student sentence-hatred or sen- 
tence-boredom. 


A close friend of the Mechanic is the 
Painter. He creates on the student crea- 
tion or composition. He usually sketches 
in red pencil. Red lines, red x’s, red ex- 
clamation points, red circles—all are part 
of his unorganized geometric collage. 
His artistic emotion is conveyed through 
the traditional symbols A, B, C, D, or 
F—the last always appearing in extra 
bold strokes. It is the Painter whom I 
rate as the number one student-discour- 
ager, motivation-destroyer. 

My fifth and last strike in sentence 
society is at the Doorman. He stands 
at the entrance to the creative writing 
building. He determines who enters and 
who does not enter. He gives no tests 
which indicate creative ability; he will 
allow no untalented tourists to try it 
for the sake of appreciation. He expects 
the students to march up to him poo 2 say, 
“I’ve simply got to write creatively. I 
known I can. I feel I can.” This leaves 
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the shy and the academically poor stu- 
dent out in the cold. The door is 
slammed in their faces by this dicta- 
torial doorman. 

Though I have harshly condemned 
these five sentence enemies, I would 
never ostracize them from sentence so- 
ciety completely. Each has a necessa 
job to perform. But that job is subordi- 
nate to the rule of the sentence society, 
that which makes a sentence a nothing 
or a something—the idea. 

My plea, then, as a sentence of 1961 
is for you, English teachers, to give me 
to the student as a tool for idea expres- 
sion, not as a diagrammed skeleton, a 
formulaed structure, or a mechanical 
tinker toy. Encourage word painting by 
red-pencil control. Let students try or 
at least be exposed to my various per- 
sonalities and moods, to my creative 
possibilities. 

If you will idea-center sentence build- 
ing, I will complain no more! 


This Worked with a Low-Ability Group 


Laura Greene 
Senior High School, Waupun, Wisconsin 


“Thirty chair-warmers,” I thought as 
I surveyed the low-ability group of 
seniors on our first day together. In our 
school, graduation requires students to 
have four English credits or, if they have 
taken an American problems course, 
three and a half years of English. A 
number in this group had repeated a year 
of English along the way, but all were 
now comfortably sure that, having made 
it this far, they would be graduating in 
June. On a Gates reading test, their 
scores ranged from grade four to nine. 
Samples of their writing were hopeless 
in only two cases. The rest would cer- 


tainly be able to make the written lan- 
guage serve their limited need of it. 
Even in school they found little need 
for it—an informal survey at mid-year 
revealed that their only writing in other 
courses was the placing of their names 
on objective test sheets. 


I found, however, that the students in 
this group were not dull. A boy, one of 
the two who were incapable of writing 
a good simple sentence, had made the 
highest score in the school on a stand- 
ardized test of abilities in the field of 
electricity. Others had good prospects of 
succeeding in the skilled and semi-skilled 
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trades. These would become the mason 
contractors, electricians, plumbers, auto 
mechanics, and builders in this or some 
other community, and their voices 
would be heard in the meetings of our 
common school district, before the city 
council, and in their unions. 

What could I select from the rich fare 
of the English program that would pro- 
mote personal growth in this group? 
They enjoyed discussions, all oral activ- 
ity. Should I work to improve their lan- 
guage patterns? “We know the better 
forms,” one boy said, “but I'd feel out 
of place if I tried to use them when I’m 
with my friends.” Should I try to raise 
their reading abilities? They read Popu- 
lar Mechanics and the sports pages well 
enough for their needs. A unit that in- 
cluded filling out job application forms, 
writing application letters, requesting 
references, learning about on-the-job 
training programs, and how to analyze 
one’s own abilities and progress on a 
job—this unit took care of their voca- 
tional needs. Then what modern writing 
could we use, writing that would give 
them deeper insights into the problems 
of living? 


Reading Animal Farm 


About half of the boys lived on dairy 
farms. I wondered if the humor in 
George Orwell’s Animal Farm would 
catch their interest until they could be 
involved in the significant problems it 
presents. As I read the beginning aloud, 
experimentally, I discovered that al- 
though the group, on the whole, were 
poor readers, they were good listeners. 
They were the most appreciative grou 
I have ever read to. When other atin 
interrupted the sequence of reading, 
they protested. “This we dig,” said one 
would-be sophisticate. It was not neces- 
sary to point out the analogy with the 
Communist party. The students them- 
selves pointed to the basic need that all 
people have to be able to read and to 
understand if they are not to be made 
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slaves by their ignorance. Orwell's Na- 
poleon and Snowball were identified 
with people they know; they found a 
potential Napoleon in our own school. 
Their first interest had been in the nov- 
elty and in the humor of the story; but 
their later interest was in the problem of 
a free society versus dictatorship. 


Chance sometimes hel us. Vice- 
president Nixon was in eueaie at the 
time we were finishing the book and 
one boy charged into class the morning 
after ITV had pictured the exchange 
between Khrushchev and Nixon at the 
fair demanding to know if we didn’t 
think Khrushchev had looked just like 
Napoleon—just like a pig! I’m sure the 
book would have been less successful had 
the students read it silently; they seem 
to receive ideas better in the aural-oral 
approach than in silent reading. 


Feeling a degree of success with the 
Orwell book, we tried another timely 
one that brought us into the realm of 
government problems and human re- 
lations, The Ugly American by Lederer 
and Burdick. Again the pupils could re- 
late themselves to parts of the book be- 
cause of their mechanical interests. They 
especially enjoyed the episode in which 
the ugly American and the ugly Sark- 
hanese built the bicycle-powere water- 
lift. Economizing on time, I omitted 

ortions of the novel, filling in with 
brief summaries. How to help people 
without making them hate you 1s a prob- 
lem for our aa society and a prob- 
lem for most of us as individuals. The 
students understand this better now. 


To help them discipline their think- 
ing, the reading and discussions were 
followed by writing assignments. Each 
one had a good deal to write on such 
topics as “How Do Dictators Gain 
Power?” and “How Can We Best Help 
Underdeveloped World Neighbors?” 
The students and I enjoyed these units. 
And I think they were doing more than 
just warming their chairs. 
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An Approach to Poetry: 
Folk Songs and Ballads 


Frederick E. Danker 
Quincy High School, Quincy, Massachusetts 


Teaching a unit of poetry is always 
a challenge. What to teach about poetry 
and how to get it across continually per- 
plex teachers. Although most of us agree 
that our students need more poetry, we 
hesitate to offer more than we are re- 
quired to by curriculum guides or find 
in the anthologies of literature in use in 
high schools today. Inadvertently, many 
of us have overlooked a vast storehouse 
of material for the high school student: 
folk poetry. This popular poetry pos- 
sesses many qualities that make it excel- 
lent as an introduction to poetry for 
students often thought to be insensible 
to It. 
and ballads are charac- 


Folk 
terized by distinct rhymes and rhythms 


which help the student to understand 
these basic characteristics of poetry that 
often seem artificial when introduced to 
him in more complex poetry. Extensive 
dialogue, introducing an uncommon re- 
alism, and such devices as alliteration, 
onomatopoeia, and repetition are ex- 
tremely common in folk songs. Stanza 
forms are simple, and the language em- 
ployed offers insights into the effective- 
ness of sharp imagery and _ succinct 
statement. Concentration, one of the 
distinct differences between poetry and 
is superbly in many 

allads in which the narrative is broken 
off or telescoped, suddenly forcing the 
listener to use his imagination in a way 
he seldom has to when reading novels or 
short stories. In addition, the current 
boom in folk song and ballad collecting, 
performing, and recording has even 
made some folk songs nationally popular 
—Tom Dooley, Sixteen Tons, The Battle 


of New Orleans, The Midnight Special. 

Developing an entire unit around this 
material presented certain problems in- 
volving choice of theme, sources of ma- 
terials, the groups to be taught, and 
class procedures. How could I unify 
such a diverse body of material for the 
high school student? Should I use folk 
poetry from all nations or just from 
England and the United States? Examin- 
ing the curriculum offered my students 
and their grade level, I be to formu- 
late some ideas. First of all, these tenth 
grade students were terminal or com- 
mercial students who would take a 
course in United States history in their 
junior year and who might well be 
familiar with some of the recordings of 
American folk songs popular in the last 
two years. After a colleague who teaches 
United States history noticed my mate- 
rial on folk songs and mentioned how he 
had often wanted to — his 
teaching by using ballads, I became con- 
vinced that some sort of unit centered 
on events in American history would 
benefit my students. Now for a specific 
theme! 


The Unit Theme 


A broad survey of the growth of the 
United States from the Revolution 
through our own times would give the 
sophomore a chance to see that 
is not something beyond his comprehen- 
sion and consists of more than the in- 
nocuous verse often forced upon him in 
the lower grades. Yet, the problem of 
how to organize and present the unit re- 
mained. While not converting the Eng- 
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lish classroom into a history class, I had 
to present some background of United 
States history in conjunction with an 
introduction to the techniques of poetry. 
Considerable delving into history books, 
collections of folk songs, and recordings 
was necessary. Fortunately, a consider- 
able amount has been published and re- 
corded in recent years on American folk 
songs. Often I had the opportunity to 
choose recordings by singers known to 
my students—an important advantage. 
Divergent opinions of the origins and 
quality of songs and ballads raised ques- 
tions of appropriateness. Was it a poem 
or dribble? Were the precise origins of 
this ballad important? Did this folk song 
fit into the theme of the unit? Finally, 
there was the problem of the type of stu- 
dent who would be confronted with this 
mass of mimeographed material. My 
work with these students in other poe 

units had given me the idea for this 
experimental unit in the first place. 
Earlier inclusion of material of this na- 
ture in smaller doses had convinced me 
that folk poetry would, if not win them 
over to poetry, at least make them feel 
that not all poetry concerns itself with 
flowers in green fields on spring days. 
Now I had to put the dozens of mimeo- 
graphed sheets together, reproduce them, 
bind them, and plan class procedures. 


Procedures 


As soon as each student had received 
his booklet of eighty pages, containing 
most of the material he was going to 
use in the unit, I presented a general in- 
troduction to poetry, poetic technique, 
and form, as well as the historical back- 

round of the oral folk process, depict- 
ing it as a natural outgrowth of the 
requirements of communication. The 
unit was organized into sections—West- 
ward “mors Era of Conflict (1861- 
1865), Growth of the Cities and In- 
dustry, etc.—containing folk songs and 
poems appropriate to the particular era. 
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In the section on early America The 
Golden Vanity, High Barbaree, The 
Concord Hymn, and The Rifleman’s 
Song at Bennington were used among 
others. In the Civil War section such 
songs as General Patterson, The Cumber- 
land’s Crew, and Goober Peas were used. 
While studying Westward Expansion, 
students listened to The Chisholm Trail, 
The Strawberry Roan, John Hardy, The 
Gallows Pole, John Henry, Casey Jones, 
The Rock Island Line, The Wreck of the 
Old 97, and many others. Work songs of 
the prisons, mines, and railroads, sea 
chanties, ballads of disaster, love songs, 
and several other types were included 
in the unit. Considering the of stu- 
dent involved, general knowledge of the 
material was stressed rather than close 
analysis which might only serve to 
po interest. Several poems by Whit- 
man and Sandburg were used along with 
the songs. Quizzes attempted to test such 
matters as technique as well as recall of 
the narratives. class dis- 
cussions developed when students recog- 
nized a folk song and wanted more 
information about it. 

As with the earlier units student re- 

onse was excellent. After their initial 
yr at the material, they showed un- 
usual interest in askin ene and 
discussing the origins of folk songs. His- 
tory seemed to come alive to them as 
they followed the dramatic incidents in 
ballads. Questions remain as to the best 
method of presenting this material and 
testing it, but no questions remain in 
my mind that it is effective and sig- 
nificant poetry and that English teachers 
have oe scratched the surface so far. 
Many of the traditional English ballads 
would be excellent for — and units 
could be organized around the and 
themes of the folk songs themselves. 


As English teachers trying to offer 
our students something of value in this 
whirling and anxiety-ridden world about 
us, we cannot overlook this vast body of 
vivid poetry passed down to us. 
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They Know Not Dickens 


Harry K. Hutton 


Pennsylvania State University 


For six years I clung to the hope that 
an undergraduate or graduate student 
would catch the allusion when I sug- 
gested that Mr. Squeers was the father 
of the activity method. No one ever 
responded with anything more than cu- 
riosity. But the explanation always 
brought laughter and chuckles. It moved 
some students to read at least those chap- 
ters of Nicholas Nickleby that deal with 
the infamous and immortal schoolmaster. 
One of the brightest, who was the soul 
of frankness, told me that reading 
Dickens (for she fairly devoured him 
once she started) was the most profitable 
part of her final semester at the univer- 
sity. The spark was kindled by Squeers 
and the activity method—“c-l-e-a-n, 
clean, verb, active, to make bright, to 
scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, der, winder, 
noun, a casement. When the boy knows 
this out of the book he goes and does 
it. It’s just the same principle as the use 
of the globes.” 


The thought that Squeers anticipated 
Kilpatrick did not originate with me. I 
was one of several men in an R.C.A.F. 
officers’ mess twenty years ago to whom 
a squadron leader made the remark. All 
of us got the point. It could hardly 
happen today. And the more’s the pity. 


I have finally given 3 expecting that 


even one student in a class of from ten 
to seventy will know anything of Dick- 
ens except A Tale of Two Cities, and 
A Christmas Carol in some Hollywood- 
mutilated version. Mrs. Gamp and Peck- 
sniff, Uriah Heep and Alfred Jingle, Mr. 
Bumble and Wilkins Micawber are no 
longer part of the common cultural heri- 
tage of those who have taken degrees. 
English majors are no more likely to be 


familiar with Dickens than the most elec- 
trical of electrical engineers. 


“Given up” overstates the case. No 
Dickens enthusiast could go so far and 
live with himself. The appeal of the 
greatest humorist and satirist in English 
literature will always be strong to stu- 
dents whose sense of humor has survived 
until the undergraduate stage. An apt 
quotation here and a tip on individual 
reading there will spur at least a few to 
hunt up Sam Weller or Mrs. Gummidge 
or the Eieneedlile Elijah Pogram. If some 
of their other work should suffer, but 
not to the point of failure, the exchange 
will be a fair one. 

In this day of committees and organi- 
zations, we could do worse than launch 
a Society for the Preservation of Dickens. 
Teaching members could undertake to 
insinuate a character into every third 
lesson. An occasional graduate student 
might be bribed to use terms like “Peck- 
sniffian” (straight from the dictionary) 
or “an obsession as fatal as Mr. Dick’s.” 
This would almost force members of a 
doctoral committee, especially the stick- 
lers for accuracy, to go to the original 
sources to check on the expressions. Some 
of them, up to that point innocent of 
Dickens, would read on. Of these, per- 
haps one in five would catch the happy 
germ and infect two others. A statistician 
whom Dickens would have loved to 
caricature may take over from there and 
estimate what could happen by 1970, 
the glowing year toward which adminis- 
trators are looking as one man. The 
Dickens caricatures, incidentally, as Mr. 
Chesterton pointed out, were always 
humane. 


It was a re-reading of G.K.C.’s match- 
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less Charles Dickens that made me brood 
“upon the apparent decline of a high 
favorite of my youth. Hollywood, to do 
it justice, may have led many movie-goers 
to read David Copperfield, Oliver Twist, 
and the two or three others that have 
been filmed. Yet I cannot take any cheer- 
ful view of the fact that English majors 
going out from the good university that 
I know best, going out to teach in 
secondary schools, have had either a 
— of Dickens or nothing at all. The 
cult of “creative writing” apparently 
finds no inspiration or instruction in him. 
That may be one reason why its grandi- 
ose title signifies so little. Mr. Chesterton’s 
considered judgment will stand. “This is 
the first and last dignity of Dickens; 
that he was a creator. He did not point 
out things; he made them. We may dis- 
approve of Mr. Guppy, but we recognize 
him as a creation flung down like a 
miracle out of an upper sphere; we can 
pull him to pieces, but we could not 
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have put him together. We can destroy 
Mrs. Gamp in our wrath, but we could 
not have made her in our joy.” 


Mournful pens and voices are forever 
emphasizing the dearth of genuine humor 
in the tons of books published today. 
Yet a writer, who is the author of one 
of the few really readable history of 
education texts, has been sharply criti- 
cized for flippancy because he frequently 
brings in a humorous touch. Let that 
sort of thing get out of hand and untold 
hardship would be worked upon the 

erennial producers whose safe and dead- 
y style is relieved only by occasional 
patches of the more purple jargon. 


Dickens’ devotees may be partly to 
blame. We have not been eager enough 
to share the wealth. We have kept Mr. 
Weller and Uncle Pumblechook to our- 
selves. We have short-changed a genera- 
tion of bright students who would be 
even brighter for knowing Dickens. 


A Littles L'arnings 
Gordon Grindstaff 
Junior High School, Wilmette, Illinois 


Once upon a Winter Quarter there 
studied a bright little boy by the name of 
Moxie Little. Moxie was interested in 
this, and he was enthusiastic about that; 
he was adept at other things. But in one 
specific way, Moxie was at odds with 
the world. He could not handle apos- 
trophes. 

Moxie was imbued with a false impres- 
sion every time he curved an apostrophe. 
He printed signs for his father’s groce 
store that read COFFEE AT IT’S BEST 
and HENS EGG’S. When the customers 
became disgruntled by the incorrect signs 
and decided to go home, Moxie would 
say, “I’m sorry to see you folk’s go 


home,” all the time picturing an apos- 
trophe where it did not belong. 
Ironically, Moxie was completely en- 
amored with apostrophes. He felt, wa 
down deep, that apostrophes were his 
calling. He secretly hoped that the study 
of the apostrophe would afford him his 
life nee Some day, he vowed, Moxie 
Little would create and offer to the 
world a new, improved apostrophe. He 
pictured himself as founder of a vision- 
, influential American Association for 
the Use of the Apostrophe. He thought 
of himself as a new apostrophe apostle. 
Behind his back, people smiled at 
Moxie’s misuse of the apostrophe. At 
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Hallowe’en a prankster scribbled in soa 
on his father’s store window, MOXI 
DO’NT WHAT HE 
PREACH’S. 

“When it comes to apostrophes, Moxie 
has a closed mind,” they said. “He’s suf- 
fering from claupostrophobia.” 

Moxie remained oblivious to their re- 
marks. He went right on painting 
COFFEE AT IT’S BEST signs and say- 
ing, “I’m sorry to see you folk’s go 
home” (all the time picturing an apos- 
trophe in the wrong place). 

To add to the confusion, his vertical 

lacement of apostrophes began affect- 
ing Moxie’s speech. He placed some 
apostrophes so low that they turned out 
to be commas. He would say to the 
customers in his father’s store, “Have 
you seen our selections today in baby, 
s food?” 
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As Moxie continued abusing apostro- 

hes, he also continued enthusing them. 
Fre made a special study of L’Enfant, 
and he wrote letters to the mayor of 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. He talked his 
father into changing the family name to 
O’Little. Moxie persisted in his ignorance 
of apostrophes, however, and he insisted 
that the apostrophe be placed in front of 
the O. When officials of the telephone 
company saw the name, they became 
embroiled in a heated argument as to 
where ’OLittle should fit into an alpha- 
betical listing. The only solution seemed 
to be in changing the name back to 
Little. So they did. 

Which all goes to show: if the Moxie 
Littles of the world fail to tend their 
stores of apostrophes, they’ll find that 
a Little’s Learnings Will Not Go a Long 
Way’s. 


An Approach to the Novel 
in High School English 


Frederic J. Masback 
Bowling Green State University 


The novel, because of its length and 
complexity, presents a difficult instruc- 
tional problem to the teacher who feels 
that his students should be encouraged 
and taught to read both widely and deep- 
ly. The teacher who chooses one novel, 
assigns it to the class, and then proceeds, 
by one method or another, to “teach” 
that novel thoroughly sacrifices, in effect, 
breadth for depth; the teacher who uses 
one variation or another of the familiar 
book report approach, on the other hand, 
often seems to sacrifice quality for 
quantity. 

Many teachers combine the two meth- 
ods in an uneasy compromise, teaching 


one novel thoroughly in class and then 
requiring a number of additional novels 
to be read outside of class. If they make 
no effort to control the outside readings, 
they are often disturbed by the poor 
quality of the novels which many of their 
students choose; if they control the 
choice, they usually discover that there 
has been very little carry-over of reading 
skills to other novels. Perhaps it would 
not be very reasonable to expect such a 
carry-over either; a student who is taught 
how to read The Rise of Silas Lapham 
may find that he has been ill-prepared to 
read a book like The Scarlet Letter with 
any satisfactory degree of understanding 
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or appreciation. What is needed, clearly, 
is an approach by which students will not 
only learn to read a variety of teacher- 
chosen novels under careful supervision, 
but which will also develop in each stu- 
dent certain systematic habits of reading 
and analysis which will enable him to 
read any novel more perceptively. I be- 
lieve the following method will accomp- 
lish these goals. 

The teacher begins by selecting four 
novels to be read by the entire class dur- 
ing one semester, and orders ten copies 
of each novel for an average-sized class 
of thirty students. The class is then 
divided into four groups of equal size 
and about as equal in ability as the 
teacher can arrange. Each group is 
allowed one month in which to read one 
of the novels in common. The reading 
is done out of class, but approximately 
a half hour per week is set aside for 
group meetings during the class period. 
The members of each group have an 
opportunity during this time to compare 
notes about their reading and to ask 
help of and receive suggestions from the 
teacher. The teacher also supplies each 
group with a set of study “a discussion 
questions on the novel which it is read- 
ing. Finally, at the end of the first month 
each group presents a panel discussion on 
its novel to the rest of the class, the 
novels are redistributed, and the cycle 
begins again. By the end of the semester, 
therefore, each student in the class has 
read the four novels, has participated in 
a panel discussion on each of them, and 
has heard three other panel discussions on 
each of them presented by his classmates. 

Obviously every student will have had 
maximum exposure to the four novels b 
the end of a semester, but mere repeti- 
tion is a rather uneconomical and ineffec- 
tive teaching device. The key to the 
effective use of this method is in the kind 
of guidance which the teacher provides 
through the sets of study and discussion 
questions distributed to the groups. Four 
sets of questions must be constructed for 
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each novel, the first focusing on matters 
of plot, the second on setting, the third 
on characterization, and the fourth on 
theme. Since students are usually familiar 
with these elements if they have studied 
the short story, they would seem to be 
the most obvious and logical elements to 
consider in the study of the novel, and 
I have listed them in the order of their 
increasing difficulty for students to 
comprehend. 


Sequence in Reading 


Each group, during the first round of : 
readings, will therefore have its attention 
directed to plot elements in the particular 
book it is reading. It should be noted here 
that many students tend to read for plot 
practically exclusively anyway, so the 
teacher’s questions will generally be re- 
garded with approval. Despite the ap- 
parent ease with which the groups will 
feel that they have negotiated their 
novels, the first series of panel discussions 
is likely to be discouraging and frustrat- 
ing for everyone concerned. Each panel 
honestly believes that it is spoiling the 
book for the other members of the class 
by revealing the plot, and each member 
of the class feels that the books he must 
still read have been spoiled for him by 
the panels he has heard. Worse Mr each 
group wonders what they will find to 
discuss about a book when they already 
know “what the book is about.” These 
feelings of frustration and anxiety are 
the teacher’s strongest allies, however, 
for during the second round of readings 
the groups welcome the teacher’s ques- 
tions about setting almost eagerly. They 
begin to see that there is more to read for 
and more to discuss than questions of 
plot. They do not neglect plot, however. 
On the contrary, their critical awareness 
of plot is heightened as a result of the 
first panel discussion on the plot of the 
novel they are now reading, and they 
are eager to compare their own conclu- 
sions with those of the panel (each stu- 
dent should be perc to keep notes 
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on all the panel discussions). Plot now 
means more to them because they can 
see how it is related to setting, and the 
whole novel means more to them than 
the first one they read because they now 
have fairly good command and under- 
standing of two elements in it. 

The second round of panel discussions 
is much more successful than the first. 
No one now feels that he is ruining a 
book for anyone else or that any book 
is being ruined for him; instead, each 
panel begins to see its function in terms 
of bringing a new and important dimen- 
sion of the novel to the attention of the 
rest of the class. Since another group has 
already read each novel being discussed, 
there will probably be questions ad- 
dressed to each panel, and the interesting 
thing about these questions is that they 
will almost all be genuine appeals for 
enlightenment. Two important things 
have happened to almost every student 
in the class by the end of the second 
series of panel discussions: he realizes that 
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he did not read his first novel as com- 
pletely or perceptively as he had perhaps 
thought, but he also realizes that he is 
now more capable of giving a fuller read- 
ing to a novel than he was the first time. 

The third round of reading and discus- 
sion emphasizing characterization and the 
final round dealing with theme amplify 
and complete the process already de- 
scribed. By the end of the semester, 
every student in the class has an intimate 
acquaintance with four novels. More im- 
portant than that, he has developed skills 
and knowledge which will enable him 
to read any novel more intelligently. 
Step by step, he has learned to recognize 
and deal with plot, setting, characteriza- 
tion, and theme in a novel; he has confi- 
dence in his ability to do this because he 
has actually seen the evidence of his 
increasing mastery, and he feels that he 
has learned this for himself and from his 
fellow students rather than from the 
teacher. 


National Groups Advocate Greater Support for English 


President John F. Kennedy’s task force committee on education recommends 
that Title III of the NDEA dealing with financial assistance for improving 
instruction be extended to include English and history; that Title VI be 
broadened to include English under all appropriate provisions dealing with the 
teaching of modern languages; and that a national fellowship program be 
developed to attract able people to elementary, secondary, and college teaching. 

The panel of twenty consultants to the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recommended in January that the NDEA be expanded to include 
English. The consultants also recommended that Title III provisions dealing 
with the improvement of instruction be expanded to include English and school 
library services and resources. 

The President’s Commission on National Goals says flatly, “Some subjects 
are more important than others. Reading is the most important of all (at the 
elementary level). The first step to improve the teaching of reading is to 
improve the teachers. . . . The teaching of writing, like the teaching of 
reading, can profit from more time and attention. The first requirement for a 
high school teacher of English should be competence in teaching composition.” 
(N. B.: The Committee on National Interest reports that only 41% of the 
colleges require majors in English planning to teach in high school to complete 
a course in advanced composition.) 


The Profession 
Edited by ANTHONY TOVATT and ARNO JEWETT 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST AND THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH. NCTE, 1961. 


The National Interest and the Teach- 
ing of English may well _— to be 
the most significant and influential pub- 
lication ever issued by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. It is a 
candid, comprehensive report of what 
is basically wrong with the teaching of 
English; but more important, it outlines 
a program to improve teaching con- 
ditions and the preparation of English 
teachers, which would greatly strengthen 
American education in all fields at all 
levels. It is a documented appeal to the 
federal government for vigorous action 
in the spirit of the New Frontier. 

This 140-page paperbound publication 
declares that “A national awakening of 
interest and activity in English is | Bo 
overdue. Our political democracy can 
provide our youth with the conditions 
of liberty—abundance, freedom of action, 
an accessible system of schools. But the 
ability to think and write and read, and 
an intimate contact with ideals, beauty, 
and morality—all central in English 
studies—are needed to equip our citizens 
to use their freedom wisely. . . . To- 
morrow’s leaders must learn today what- 
ever truth and beauty and wisdom our 
culture can provide. Only a quality edu- 
cation will prepare our youth for the 


test; only a balanced education will as- 
sure the quality needed. National interest 
demands vigorous leadership to improve 
all educational programs.” 

After stating that “the teaching of 
English in this country is far less effec- 
tive than it should be,” the Committee 
on National Interest, headed by James 
R. Squire, discusses unique conditions 
and serious problems in English: 92.9 
percent of At high school pupils take 
English; in 1958 the demand for trained 
high school teachers outran the supply 
by 27 percent; rapidly expanding popu- 
lations from 1958 to 1965 will increase 
the high school enrollment by 47 percent; 
new, important obligations have made 
the task of the English teacher more 
difficult; lack of articulation in teaching 
English exists from the elementary 
school through college. 


In discussing articulation, the Cotm- 


mittee points out that: “Tens of 
thousands of separate elemen and 
secondary school districts plan their own 
English curriculum; most colleges estab- 
lish their own requirements and courses 
without consultation with high schools; 
diverse organizations work individually 
and independently to influence the pat- 
tern of the English program. . . . The 
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independence of schools has created a 
chaotic condition in which strong leader- 
ship at the regional, state, and national 
levels is urgently needed to bring to- 
gether the diverse, and sometimes dis- 
cordant, elements into an_ effective 
working relationship. . . .” 

One of the shocking revelations in the 
National Interest and the Teaching of 
English is the Committee’s report on the 
preparation and certification of prospec- 
tive English teachers. For example, state- 
wide studies indicate that “between 40 
and 60 percent of the English in our 
public junior and senior high schools is 
being taught by teachers who lack even 
the minimal training required for a major 
in English.” Even more serious, however, 
is the Committee’s finding that many 
teachers with English majors are inade- 
quately prepared by the colleges which 
offer programs in teacher education. 
Ninety percent of these colleges are fail- 
ing to provide for adequate study of the 
English language through structural lin- 
guistics. Only one-fourth of the colleges 
require a course in the history of the 
English language; and only 17.4 percent 
require one in modern English grammar. 
And despite the need to improve the 
teaching of high school composition, 
only 41 percent of the colleges require 
prospective English teachers to complete 
a course in advanced composition. 
Nearly one-half of the colleges do not 
require a course in methods of teaching 
English even though research has indi- 
cated its value for English teachers. 

Although the preparation of future 
English teachers in literature is better 
than in language, certain deficiencies are 
reported, especially in college require- 
ments for adolescent literature, world 
literature, contemporary literature, and 
literary criticism. 

Unfortunately, the authors of the re- 
port do not explore the problem of the 
small liberal arts colleges which are able 
to offer only a skeleton program in lan- 
guage and literature, plus feeble profes- 
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sional training, to prospective elementary 
and high school teachers. Today, there 
are over 300 of these small four-year col- 
leges, of which nearly half employ fewer 
than 50 instructors and professors, some 
of whom are paid salaries lower than 
those earned by experienced elementary 
and secondary school teachers. 


“The basic — of improving the 

reparation of teachers and of articulat- 
ing the study at all levels of education 
are so important and so large that they 
can be undertaken only by a nationally 
supported program,” declare the com- 
mittee members, who then recommend 
33 projects to improve the teaching of 
English. These projects include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Developing of a national institute 
program and conferences to train Eng- 
lish teachers and to study curriculum 
development and articulation. 

2. Financing in-service education pro- 

rams involving teams of scholars work- 
ing with high school English teachers 
throughout the school year. 

3. Extending leadership and super- 
vision in English in state departments of 
education and local school districts. 

4. Establishing key regional centers 
for study and demonstration of sequen- 
tial, articulated programs in English. 

5. Establishing pilot and experimental 
—_ in teacher education followed 

y evaluation and reporting. 

6. Providing summer institutes to im- 
prove the qualifications of graduates of 
small colleges, especially in linguistics, 
composition, literature, and the psy- 
chology of learning English. 

7. Providing special scholarships and 
loans for students planning to teach Eng- 
lish and for teachers with sub-standard 
preparation. 

8. Establishing and supporting large- 
scale experimental projects, especially on 
the application of linguistic materials to 
communication and on the use of elec- 
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tronic and audio-visual aids in English 
teaching. 

9. Promoting special conferences on 
critical example, the teach- 
ing of English in culturally depressed lo- 
calities. 

10. Advising school architects con- 
cerning building requirements for teach- 
ing English. 

11. Supporting research for improv- 
ing English instruction and teaching con- 
ditions. 

All teachers of English (elementary, 
secondary, and college) who spend two 
or three hours studying this report will 
realize the urgent necessity of eradicat- 
ing the basic causes of poor English in- 
struction and, furthermore, they will 
understand what they and others must 
do. Members of the NCTE Committee 
on National Interest who prepared the 
report are James R. Squire, Harold B. 
Allen, George H. Henry, J. N. Hook, 
Albert H. Marckwardt, Richard A. 
Meade, Joseph Mersand, Eugene E. 
Slaughter, George Winchester Stone, Jr., 
and Ruth G. Strickland. They were 
assisted by representatives of the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, the 
American Council on Education, the 
College English Association, the Ameri- 
can Studies Association, and the Modern 
Language Association of America. 


“YOUR TERM PAPER ASSIGN- 
ments can be considered successful if 
your students have learned something 
about independent reference work, the 
resources of the library, and the organi- 
zation and presentation of materials,” 
says Evelyn Cornish, a librarian in Bell- 
ingham, Washington, who is concerned 
about the intellectual dishonesty fostered 
by careless and superficial handling of 
term paper assignments. Mrs. Cornish, in 
the January issue of Clearing House, sets 
forth her belief that it is not the volume 
of work required of them which makes 
librarians view term paper assignments 
with alarm, but “. . . Rather it is the un- 
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necessary frustration of students un- 
prepared for their task, and the shoddy, 
muddled quality of much that is done 
under the name ‘term paper.’ ” 

Before assigning a term paper, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Cornish, any teacher should 
do some advance scouting in the school 
library, consult the librarian as to ma- 
terials available, check on time schedule 
as to when the students could use the 
library, and see to it that the students 
have adequate preparation in the basic 
reference skills so that they can gather 
their data efficiently. 

Only when the teacher lets the librar- 
ian know what he is doing can her 
knowledge of materials and her efforts 
to help students actually help bim teach. 


SINCE RESEARCH IN READING 
at the high school level indicates that 
students will show great gains in reading 
achievement if they receive concen- 
trated emphasis upon reading and study 
skills, J. E. Sparks reports in the Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
January 1961, that Beverly Hills High 
School has initiated a program to stress 
these skills. A special room which stu- 
dents have labeled “The Reading 
Tower” is used and the students volun- 
teer, in groups of fifteen, for a ten-week 
period, three sessions per week, utilizing 
time when they ordinarily would be in 
study hall. 

An interesting observation is made by 
Mr. Sparks that: “Virtually every stu- 
dent who passes through the program 
doubles, triples, or quadruples his reading 
efficiency—and gains as much in achieve- 
ment as might be expected in three 
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years. 


WITH THE STATEMENT, “DE- 
spite—or perhaps because of—its realistic 
sophistication, The Catcher in the Rye 
is so rich in good and true moral values 
that it is impossible to see how any 
thoughtful reader, adult or adolescent, 
could find it objectionable,” Molly F. 
Workman, in the Virginia English Bul- 
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letin, December 1960, ably defends the 
teacher’s right to use this controversial 
book in the classroom. 

This defense of The Catcher appears 
in conjunction with a printing of the 
1960 NCTE Censorship Resolution 
which reaffirms a resolution made in 
1953. This states in part: “Be it resolved 
that the National Council reaffirm its 
trust in the right of teachers to select 
books most appropriate to the purpose of 
their teaching without interference from 
either administrators or outside groups 
intent on any kind of censorship; . . .” 


“HOW OFTEN ARE THOSE WHO 
teach English bombarded by their col- 
leagues with complaints that their pupils 
are unable to express themselves in fluent 
language?” asks A. J. Wilton in the 
Winter issue of the British publication, 
The Use of English. 

Appalled by the incoherent and dis- 
torted prose handed in by students in 
classes other than English, the Modern 
Language Department of Skinners’ Com- 


pany’s School for Girls decided to set 


aside one period a week to help those 
students who were having difficulty put- 
ting thought into words. 

Mr. Wilton, who was given charge 
of the group, refers to it as one “some- 
what reluctantly assembled,” and it was 
not until he assured its members that 
this was an opportunity to do some 
writing without examination or testing 
that they seemed interested. In the be- 
ginning, spelling and punctuation mis- 
takes were to be ignored, all writing 
was to be done in class, and any effort, 
however rough and incomplete, was to 
be accepted as long as it was legible. 

Excerpts from many authors were 
read to show students various types of 
writing and to inspire them to try to 
write something similar in style. Al- 
though there was absolutely no attempt 
made at grading, at the beginning of 
each class period, Mr. Wilton made brief 
comments on each piece of work handed 
to him and read aloud two or three ex- 
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amples to illustrate good points or 
weaknesses. 

At the present, Mr. Wilton comments 
that the class is well into its second year, 
“it has established itself in its own right, 
students now join the group to write for 
relaxation.” He states, “Certainly there 
is enthusiasm for this method of letting 
off steam. Also it has led to wider read- 
ing, as they frequently borrow books 
from which excerpts have been studied.” 


THAT THE MEDIUM OF TELE- 
vision offers tremendous potential for 
quality teaching is the belief expressed 
by Rhoda Peters in the Winter 1960-61 
Kentucky English Bulletin. Mrs. Peters 
is the studio teacher for English 10, 
WFPK-TV in Louisville, which broad- 
casts 25 minutes a day, five days a week 
to classrooms in the Louisville area. In 
Kentucky this first experimentation de- 
veloped as part of a total educational 
television experiment under the auspices 
of the Ford Fund for the Advancement 
of Education. 

Recently, team teaching has become 
a focal point of investigation in this tele- 
vision project. Mrs. Peters points out 
that the venture has depended upon 
teamwork throughout—from the basic 
planning and agreement on objectives to 
the day-by-day presentation of the tele- 
vision lessons. She remarks that “. . . the 
experiment has given teachers the oppor- 
tunity of working cooperatively in de- 
veloping such a course—an opportunity 
too seldom available in traditional cur- 
riculum patterns!” She goes on to say, 
“Teaching English with the aid of tele- 
vision demands the complete cooperation 
of the ‘learning’ team—studio teacher, 
classroom teacher, and student.” 

The challenge of using television is 
one that “. . . will almost certainly face 
every language arts teacher in this 
twentieth century,” avers Mrs. Peters. 
She then asks, “Will we accept this chal- 
lenge and use this aid creatively, or will 
we consign this medium to the waste- 
basket of mediocrity and neglect?” 


THIS WORLD OF ENGLISH 


Language and Literature 
Edited by THOMAS D. JARRETT 


ENGLISH IS A HUMANE SUBJECT, 
and the teacher of English must make 
every effort to keep it purely and po- 
tently humane. This is the import of a 
challenging article by Bertrand Evans 
(Educational Forum, January 1961) 
which is addressed to high school teach- 
ers of English and to administrators, 
supervisors, and others who help to shape 
today’s English program. 

Although literature is “fixed at the 
heart of the humanities” and if let alone 
would serve humane purposes, the au- 
thor believes that its function as a human 
force can be easily diminished if we em- 
ploy it towards ends that might be 
served as well if it were not a work of 
literature. If we “fill up” the space which 
belongs to literature with non-literary 
materials or with “reading materials” 
which are substituted for literature, we 
automatically dehumanize much of our 
humane subject, for there is a difference 
in “teaching students to read literature” 
and “letting them read.” 

Evans contends that teachers of Eng- 
lish must be constantly reminded that 
courses in literature are not the whole 
of the subject. Consequently we must 
take positive steps “to make composition 
comparably humane with literature by 
meshing the two, by treating them as 
inseparables and viewing them as mu- 
tually dependent and complementary as 
the two sides of a‘coin.” This can be 
effected by studying carefully the vari- 
ous ways in which writing can be con- 
nected with reading literature. On the 
other hand, if we allow our students to 
write on topics that are not related to 
literature and encourage digression from 
our subject, the student’s mind is taken 
outside the humane enterprise and he 
becomes the student of the field about 
which he is writing. As a result, the 
humane content of our subject is either 
lost or subordinated. 


AN INTERESTING SERIES OF AR- 
ticles appears in the Winter 1961 issue 
of Daedalus, Journal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, which is 
devoted exclusively to consideration of 
“The Future Metropolis.” One article, 
“The American Intellectual versus the 
American City,” written by Morton and 
Lucia White, points out that those who 
live in today’s American city and who 
- to live in it can profit by con- 
sidering seriously the urban criticism of 
our great writers and thinkers, many of 
whom were important literary figures. 
Although today’s intellectual is likely 
to express concern for the future of the 
American city and to offer plans for its 
revitalization, this has not always been 
the prevailing attitude of our greatest 
thinkers. Among the literary men Jeffer- 
son, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Melville, Poe, Henry Adams, and Henry 
James, along with Louis Sullivan, Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and John Dewey, re- 
corded their anti-urban attitudes. Jeffer- 
son had no love for the city. He despised 
the manners and principles of the “mob.” 
Emerson, buttressed by a metaphysical 
theory and partly influenced by English 
Romanticism, deprecated “Manufacture, 
art, and civilization, and . . . took to 
criticizing the city, the greatest of arti- 
facts.” Although he extolled science, the 
virtues of civilization, and specialization, 
and evinced a more friendly attitude to- 
ward urban society which was emerging 
during his lifetime, he never failed to 
note “the human failings of State Street 
and commercialism.” Thoreau showed an 
even greater distaste for civilization and 
the city. His Walden became “a bible of 
anti-urbanism.” And Poe, Hawthorne, 
and Melville, all pre-Civil War critics 
of the city, saw it as “the scene of sin 
and crime.” In fact, the authors observe, 
all of these writers forgot their philo- 
sophical differences when they looked 
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upon the American city. After the Civil 
War both Henry Adams and Henry 
James, men of literary genius and mem- 
bers of cultivated and wealthy families, 
also found the American city “sadly 
wanting,” although they were not op- 
posed to it in principle and did not react 
to it in the same way as did their pred- 
ecessors Jefferson, Emerson, and Thor- 
eau. On the other hand, William James 
and Walt Whitman enjoyed the city, 
saw virtue and promise in it, and ac- 
cepted it “as an inescapable part of 
America.” 

The authors conclude that “one moral 
of this tale is that city-loving urban re- 
formers will not find much boasting or 
sentimental admiration of city life in the 
writings of those who have been canon- 
ized in our national literature and philos- 
ophy.” Yet, they note, city planners 
would made a great mistake if they were 
to dismiss or ignore our literary and 
philosophical tradition. It not only raises 
basic questions for the reformer; it is 
“deep and many-sided,” moral as well as 
esthetic. 


IN “EVERYBODY’S CAUGHT THE 
Catcher in the Rye” (New York Times 
Book Review, January 15, 1961) Robert 
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Gutwillig, novelist and editor, accounts 
for the popularity of J. D. Salinger’s 
well-known novel, The Catcher in the 
Rye, a work which has sold 1,500,000 
copies in the United States alone and 
after ten years has occupied a similar 
“place in the affection of today’s college 
generation as F. Scott Fitzgerald’s This 
Side of Paradise did for their parents in 
the Nineteen Twenties.” 

In view of the novel’s having been 
published in about a dozen countries with 
great commercial and critical success 
and its having become the subject of 
numerous articles in magazines in 
America, the author attempts to deter- 
mine the cause of its continuing success. 
He finds the answer in the “shock and 
thrill of recognition” which he believes 
the reader experiences. Thousands of 
secondary school students have found 
themselves academically involved with 
Holden Caulfield, and readers in general 
have gained an insight into the meaning 
of experience which Salinger expresses 
uniquely. This, Gutwillig believes, not 
only sets him apart from his contem- 
poraries; it pushes him closer to his char- 
acters and readers. It is for this reason 
that the book, despite its flaws, will con- 
tinue to be read. 


Sonnets from the Pedagogue: | 
Why do I love thee? Let me count the ways— 
I love thee for the youth you would indict; 
Your many moods—have temper, will ignite; 
‘Your petticoats no narrow aisle can faze; ‘ 
Your sleepy air—you see me through a haze; 
Your happy talk—so flip, so soon so trite; 
Your restlessness; your certainty you're right; 
Scorn of rebuke; embarrassed laugh at praise. 
I love thee for the heights I’ve seen thee reach 
When unbeknownst thy mind I did seduce; 
I’ve watched the light of revelation dawn 
Upon your face; you make me want to teach, 
Laugh, cry—you are my life; and if God choose 
I shall but love you better when you're gone. 


Spokane, Washington 


VIRGINIA BURGER 


COUNCILETTER 
Math G. Past President 


Three recent publications stimulate 
and challenge the thinking of English 
teachers who are striving to improve the 
teaching of English at all school levels 
and to improve college programs for the 
of teachers of They 

elp us to see our task in the light of the 
needs and possibilities of this period of 
scientific and cultural revolution. They 
may add strength to our efforts to inter- 
pret our problems and aspirations to 
political and cultural leaders and to the 
general public. 

The report of the President’s Com- 
mission on National Goals published 
under the title, Goals for Americans, 
contains material all of us need to study. 


The sey on “National Goals in Edu- 


cation,” by John W. Gardner, President 
of the Carnegie Foundation, has outlined 
a concrete program for a decade, much 
of which applies to us and our teaching. 
He emphasizes the national responsibility 
to provide equality of opportunity to all 
of our children, which means to us the 
need for qualified teachers of English, 
together with teaching conditions and 
loads which make good teaching possible. 
In his consideration of curriculum, Dr. 
Gardner ranks reading the most impor- 
tant subject of the elementary school and 
states that the first step to improve the 
teaching of reading is to improve the 
teachers. He considers it a mistake to 
“og any teacher to teach reading who 

as not “had courses in the specific 
methods of teaching reading” so chet he 
knows how to provide ge and 
guidance for each child to move as 
swiftly as his capacities permit and how 
to give the slow learners thorough at- 
tention. His first requirement for a high 


school teacher of English is competence 
in teaching composition. This require- 
ment cannot be met by teachers who are 
overloaded and he recommends that no 
teacher handle more than 100 students. 
All of this is in accord with statements 
in our own very significant new publi- 
cation, The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English. As specialists in 
English, we are ee concerned with 
the teaching of reading and of compo- 
sition. Teachers in the elementary school 
realize, however, that good teaching of 
reading requires good teaching of all 
aspects of language. Competent teach- 
ing of composition in the high school is 
of great importance but equally impor- 
tant is competent teaching of literature 
and language. Skills cannot exist apart 
from content and from the medium in 
which they — We can accept the 
challenge in Dr. Gardner’s report and 
still fit it into our larger concept of our 
task. 

There is material for us in Life maga- 
zine’s symposium on The National Pur- 
pose. In the authors’ analysis of the 
framework within which our culture has 
developed and the purposes which are 
inherent in all of our national effort there 
is both challenge and inspiration. The 
nationwide questioning of national pur- 
pose, Albert Wohlstetter tells us, indi- 
cates that we are in trouble and need to 
look again at the purposes stated by the 
founders of our republic and appraise 
them in the light of today’s needs. A pur- 
pose is not a wish, a dream, or a mission. 
‘. . . One fundamental purpose of a 
democracy is the exercise of rea- 
soned choice, the conscious shaping of 
events. . . . If the hard problems of our 
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time stir us to more reflective choice, 
then they will have helped us fulfill one 
important purpose of a democratic so- 
ciety.” 

In the introduction to his report on 
The Process of Education, Dr. Jerome 
S. Bruner of Harvard says, “Each new 
generation gives new form to the aspira- 
tions that shape education in its time. 
What may be emerging as a mark of our 
own generation is a widespread renewal 
of concern for the quality and intel- 
lectual aims of education—but without 
abandonment of the ideal that education 
should serve as a means of training well- 
balanced citizens for a democracy.” The 
profound scientific revolution of our 
times is causing many people to ask, 
“What shall we teach and to what end?” 
This book is the outgrowth of a con- 
ference held at Woods Hole on Cape 
Cod in September of 1959, in which 
thirty-five scientists, scholars, and educa- 
tors discussed how education in science 
might be improved in our primary and 
secondary schools. Teachers of English 
will be interested in studying this re- 
port because all of it is as applicable to 
our teaching of English as it is to the 
teaching of science and mathematics, the 
fields from which the major examples in 
the book are drawn. 

The chapter on “Readiness for Learn- 
ing” begins with this hypothesis: that 
any subject can be taught effectively in 
some intellectually honest form to any 
child at any stage of development. In 
order to do this one must represent the 
structure of that subject in terms of the 
child’s way of viewing things and that 
way differs as the child grows and ma- 
tures. The members of the conference 
believe that in the teaching of any sub- 
ject it may be as important to develop 
_ intuitive thinking as to develop analytical 
thinking. Certainly we need both in the 
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field of English. The creative writer, the 
literary critic, and the child struggling 
to express his ideas need confidence in 
their own intuitions in order to build 
courageous taste. Schools tend, the au- 
thor tells us, to emphasize the acquisition 
of factual knowledge, since that can be 
most easily evaluated, at the expense of 
the development of the kind of intuition 
that propels the great scientist, writer, or 
artist into his finest thought and effort. 

Inherent in this report of the thinking 
of scholars is a point of view diametri- 
cally opposed to that of a few other 
scholars who would have the school drill 
on facts and manipulation of processes 
during the early years and strive to 
develop thinking and reasoning later on. 
The scholars who attended the confer- 
ence at Woods Hole believe that every 
year is important for the building of 
basic concepts and ideals as well as the 
skills that are essential to our way of 
life. 

The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
appointed a committee which gathered 
evidence of the critical deficiencies and 
chaotic standards that prevail in the 
training of English teachers and the 
effect of this chaos on the level of learn- 
ing in the nation’s elementary and high 
schools. Since the teaching of English 
is basic to the entire educational program 
it is the hope of the Council that the 
findings which are presented in the pub- 
lication, The National Interest and the 
Teaching of English: a Report to the 
Profession, will stimulate nationwide in- 
terest in the provision of resources for 
research and improvement in the teach- 
ing of English. All of us, from teachers 
of kindergarten to teachers in graduate 
schools, have a stake in the outcome of 
this important effort of the Council. 


Edited by PATRICK D. HAZARD and MARY HAZARD 


The Graphic Media: Il 


The second graphic medium that Eng- 
lish teachers have a great stake in is the 
photograph. There are two things we 
can do to accelerate the acceptance of 
this form at an artistic level in America. 
First is to make the classroom a clearing 
house for intelligent comment on the 
medium: the Saturday Review folios on 
“Photography as a Fine Art” which 
have become catalogs for their two an- 
nual exhibitions at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; the groundbreaking 
activity of the Museum of Modern Art, 
especially Edward Steichen’s The Family 
of Man, an ideal classroom text available 
from Pocketbooks; as well as the grow- 
ing library of first-rate books on the 
history and criticism of photography. 
The great picture magazines are not only 
interesting in their week to week work, 
but distinguished series are gathered into 
enduring volumes not only valuable for 
their subject matter contents but also 
illustrative of first-rate photojournalism. 
The Life series on the West, on 
America’s arts and skills, on the history 
of Western man, religion, as well as the 
monumental World Library. And if we 
keep a sharp eye out, we can catch wind- 
falls like Time’s color folio, “Shake- 
speare: Midsummer Night’s Box Office,” 
which will reward us for years with 
better instructional materials. Look, 
Horizon, American Heritage, and the 
photography magazine annuals are other 
sources of work that often deserves the 
close attention characterized by good 
criticism and teaching. 

It would help if we stocked the gen- 
eral school library with a few examples 
of the expensive if eloquent new books 
which exploit fully the special charac- 
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teristic of photography as an expressive 
medium. One especially fine example is 
Ansel Adams’ and Nancy Newhall’s This 
Is the American Earth (Knopf, 1960, 
$15), a labor of love attempting to show 
Americans how gravely they have abused 
the goodly continent entrusted to them. 
The director of the Sierra Club (founded 
in 1892 by John Muir to study and 
protect nature in America) writes in the 
foreword to this eloquent collocation of 
Ansel Adams’ (and others’) photog- 
raphy and Nancy Newhall’s poetic 
prose: “Although Thomas Jefferson ar- 
gued that no one generation has a right 
to encroach upon another generation’s 
freedom, the future’s right to know the 
freedom of wilderness is going fast. 
And it need not go at all. A tragic 
loss could be prevented if only there 
could be broader understanding of 
this: that the resources of the earth do 
not exist just to be spent for the comfort, 
pleasure, or convenience of the genera- 
tion or two who first learn how to spend 
them; that some of the resources exist 
for saving, and what diminished them 
diminished all mankind. . . .” This ethic 
of conservation stands out with great 
power from pictures of eroded land, 
macadamized urban jungles, burnt-over 
forests, bulldozer level uniformity, as 
well as images of hope—green shoots 
against the charred trunk of a great 
tree, jewels of dew on grass, the miracle 
of a bird in flight. A book using the new 
eloquence of the photoessay to indict 
us in our careless stewardship is partic- 
ularly apt for it presents a paradigm of 
the kind of reverence for nature and the 
possibilities of greater life that the hu- 
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manities have a major responsibility to 
instill. 

The second method for accelerating a 
mature and widely based appreciation of 
photography as a fine art in America is 
to encourage use of the medium by the 
student himself. Visual essays, term 
papers illustrated by appropriate pic- 
tures, even blackboard “exhibitions” are 
naturals for the English classroom. (A 
high school student’s photoessay on pre} 
udice, hung about the bars of a jungle 

was the sensation of the splendid 

hoto exhibition at the Oregon Centen- 
nial in 1959; so many Oregonians were 
impressed by this photomontage of their 
land that the state now supports the 
activity each year.) Superior photog- 
raphers should be encouraged, just as 
writers are, to enter the annual Scho- 
lastic-Ansco picture contest. And inter- 
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ested English and art teachers should see 
if they can get the local newspapers to 
sponsor esthetically oriented photo 
shows. They might also get their local 
TV stations to use classic photos for 
station breaks. The whole strategy is to 
get as many people as possible actively 
responding to the cultural potential in 
these new art forms. The hobby photog- 
raphy groups will have some enthusiasts 
to talk about how to use the cameras for 
expressive purposes. The photography 
magazines deserve a place in the class- 
room for the perspective they give. 
Photography would seem to have the 
greatest unexploited possibilities in the 
English curriculum both because excel- 
lent models are cheaply come by and 
because it is almost as cheap for indi- 
viduals to “take up” the art themselves. 


SECONDARY SECTION COMMITTEE NOMINEES 


At the November convention the Secondary Section chose the following 
nominating committee: Carolyn Bagby, Ponca City High School, Oklahoma, 
chairman; Marguerite Blough, East High School, Waterloo, Iowa; Jarvis Bush, 
Wauwatosa High School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. The committee presents the 
following nominations for members of the Secondary Section Committee and 
for NCTE Directors to be elected by mail in May: 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE SECTION COMMITTEE: 
(two to be elected, terms to expire in 1964) 
Howarp VANDER Beek, Malcolm Price Laboratory School, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


MarcareT KnisPet, Beaverton High School, Beaverton, 
Rosert Suostak, Bronxville High School, Bronxville, New 


ork 


Rutu Sticke, East Leyden High School, Franklin Park, Illinois 
FOR AN UNEXPIRED ONE-YEAR TERM ON THE 


SECTION COMMITTEE: 


(one to be elected, term to expire in 1962) 
Morta Dorsey Davis, Daniel Webster High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Witson, Garfield High School, Seattle, Washington 


FOR NCTE DIRECTORS, REPRESENTING THE 


SECONDARY SECTION: 


Otrve Crawrorp, Wauwatosa High School, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Katuryn Hearn, Delaware Public Schools, Delaware, Ohio 

V. Loutse Hicerns, Staples High School, Westport, Connecticut 
Hortense Watkins, Highland Park High School, Dallas, Texas 


(Continued on page 299) 


Edited by GRIFFITH T. PUGH 


FOR SPECIAL ATTENTION 


A BURNT-OUT CASE. By Graham Greene. 
Viking 1961. 248 pp. $3.95. 


Engaging in its surface action and its 
philosophical thought, A Burnt-Out Case 
appeals on at least two levels. Querry, in 
flight from fame and from something else 
which he could never quite define, left 
Europe and sought oblivion at the end of 
the white man’s trial in Africa. He took 
a boat up one of the branches of the Congo 
to the last landing. There he joined a 
company in a leproserie. 

Dr. Colin accepted what help Querry 
could give, assigning him as a servant Deo 
Gratias—a “burnt-out” case, a leper cured 
only after the disease had run the full 
course of destroying all that can be eaten 
away. Querry unintentionally becomes a 
hero by rescuing his servant from the 
jungle. Unfortunately for Querry, Mr. 
Rycker, from a neighboring plantation, 
learns of his identity and is eager to foster 
a new legend. He sends the roving British 
journalist, Montague Parkinson, to the 


leproserie. Querry wants only to be left 
alone. Life has become less tolerable to 
him in his retreat. Morally he has the status 
of a “burnt-out” case: he hopes for nothing 
more. 

But Rycker and Parkinson have no in- 
tention of relinquishing the quest. In a 
curious and ironical sequence of events 
Querry—formerly one of Europe’s great 
architects who now wishes only to build 
a leper’s hospital, once a great lover who 
now wishes only to be forgotten, once a 
man of faith who can now believe in 
nothing—escapes his pursuers. 

Perhaps not since The Heart of the 
Matter has Graham Greene posed such 
difficult questions of faith. Whatever else 
man might be free from, he cannot be free 
from himself. But was Querry a “burnt- 
out” case? That question may remain with 
the reader long after he finishes this mem- 
orable novel. 


SELECTED FARE 


Fiction and Drama 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE. By Noel 
Coward. Doubleday. 1960. 308 pp. $4.50. 

In his first novel, the veteran playwright 

resents, on a British island colony in the 

uth Pacific, a microcosmic society of 
sprightly characters including visiting nobil- 
ity, plantation owners, governmental and 
business officials, American tourists, and 
an only slightly spoiled native population. 


With the wit, verve, and sophistication that 
are characteristic of his dramatic works, 
Mr. Coward puts these characters through 
a series of actions and counter-actions which 
are good fun for the reader while they 
reveal with the most incisive satire the 
weaknesses and absurdities of contemporary 
human society. 
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IN A SUMMER SEASON. By Elizabeth 
Taylor. Viking. 1961. 242 pp. $3.95. 
With her usual masterful control of 
character and situation, Miss Taylor’s new 
novel investigates a dominant problem—the 
human need for love in our contemporary 
society—by scrutinizing the loves and mar- 
riages of two generations of individuals 
from several families closely allied to one 
another by ties of blood, marriage, and 


friendship. 


THE LOSER. By Peter Ustinov. Atlantic- 
Little, Brown. 1960. 308 pp. $4.50. 

In his first excursion into the novel genre, 
the eminent actor and playwright again 
demonstrates the versatility of his talent. 
The Loser is the highly dramatic story of 
a young German officer who sacrifices all 
love and human warmth to the calculated 
demands of the Nazi ideology. Later, dis- 
illusioned by defeat and turning for solace 
to human companionship, he discovers that 
it is too late, emotionally and psychologi- 
cally, to be able to love or be loved. 


THREE CIRCLES OF LIGHT. By Pierto 
Di Donato. Messner. 1960. 246 pp. $3.95. 
This powerful novel depicts a society of 
Italian immigrants living in suburban New 
York slums in the early part of this cen- 
tury. The struggles, fears, and hopes of 
this transplanted sroup, especially those of 
the young narrator’s family, reach a tragic 
climax when the physical and _ spiritual 
forces at work, given real substance by the 
author’s remarkable evocative powers, co- 
alesce in a vision of a radiant trinity. 


DINNY AND THE WITCHES and THE 
MIRACLE WORKER. Two plays by 
William Gibson. Atheneum. 1960. 301 pp- 
$4.50. 

A preface contrasts the two plays. The 
first is a fantasy, the second a documentary 
of Annie Sullivan’s success in teaching 
Helen Keller. Mr. Gibson is as interesting 
in prose as in drama, but perhaps not so 
moving elsewhere as in the scenes in which 
Annie works the miracle. 


THE DOUBLE AXE. By Lauren R. 
Stevens. Scribner’s. 1961. 248 pp. $3.95. 
A first novel, The Double Axe is also the 
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first title to be designated as a Maxwell 
E. Perkins Commemorative Novel, books 
chosen for their “evidence of literary talent, 
their individuality, and their serious artistic 
promise.” The protagonist, Henry Sawyer, 
a strong-willed idealist, attempts to impose 
upon his wife and children his own ideals 
in an isolated part of the Maine woods. 


THE VIEW FROM THE FORTIETH 
FLOOR. By Theodore H. White. William 
Sloan. 1960. 468 pp. $4.95. 

An exciting novel of powerful forces in 
the world of magazine publishing. Ridge 
Warren, a hard-driving executive, realizes 
that in attempting to cure the ills of two 
mammoth magazines, he has over-extended 
himself and is teetering on the brink of 
bankruptcy. The men and the forces that 
oppose each other are vividly and convinc- 


ingly depicted. 


THE SECRET OF THE KINGDOM. By 
Mika Waltari. Translated by Naomi Wal- 
ford. 1960. 442 pp. $4.95. 

The cultivated Roman, Marcus Manili- 
anus, witness to the crucifixion of Jesus, 
sets out on a quest to learn why this man 
should have been executed in so shameful 
a fashion. From Pontius Pilate, the Apostles, 
and others he learns strange things that lead 
him, the educated Roman among alien Jews, 
to realization of a need for knowledge and 
certainty. The problem Marcus seeks to 
resolve suggests the problem of modern 
man in achieving and maintaining faith. 


THE BEST PLAYS 1959-1960. Edited by 
Louis Kronenberger. Dodd, Mead. 1960. 
435 pp. $6.00. 

The Burns Mantle Yearbook gives sum- 
maries of the season on Broadway, in Chi- 
cago, in London, and off Broadway, pre- 
sents in a condensed version of narrative 
and dialogue the best ten plays of the 
season, and under “Facts and Figures” such 
data as is appropriate to the “standard ref- 
erence annual of the American drama.” 


GOD’S ODDLING: The Story of Mick 
Stuart, My Father. By Jesse Stuart. Mc- 
Graw-Hill. 1960. 266 pp. $4.95. 

Mick Stuart could neither read nor write, 
but his natural insight and wisdom com- 
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pensated for the lack. Mining, farming, 
working on the railroad, he achieved a 
kind of personal dignity that fully justifies 
these affectionate, proud recollections by 
his gifted son. This book, like many others 
by Jesse Stuart, provides unique glimpses 
of people and scenes in Eastern Kentucky. 


SCENES FROM LIFE. By William Coop- 
er. Scribner’s. 1961. 379 pp. $4.50. 
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This witty, hardheaded, comic novel con- 
sists of two scenes from the life of an Eng- 
lishman. In the first he’s a_ provincial 
schoolteacher, in the second a government 
official in London. The author, a scientist 
by training, holds a senior position in the 
British government service. His last novel 
was a Book Society choice in England. 


Nonfiction 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE: A Literary & 
Political Study. By Philip Thody. Macmil- 
lan. 1961. 269 pp. $4.50. 

This is perhaps the most complete and 
most illuminating single study which has 
yet appeared on Sartre’s thought and writ- 
ing. No aspect of the writings, either crea- 
tive, philosophical, social, or political, is 
omitted, and the critical portrait which 
emerges should be invaluable to students 
and scholars alike. 


A TROUBLED EDEN: Nature and So- 
ciety in the Works of George Meredith. By 
Norman Kelvin. Stanford University Press. 
1960. 250 pp. $5.50. 

Considerable light is thrown upon the 
thought and work of this complex and diffi- 
cult Victorian writer by a highly skillful 
examination of his evolving concepts of 
nature and society. The intricate pattern of 
the evolution of Meredith’s social perspec- 
tives and philosophical position is found to 
be paralleled by a remarkable aesthetic de- 
velopment, and Meredith emerges an artist- 
moralist, a distinct personality with a clear, 
well-defined message. 


TURGENEV’S LETTERS: A Selection. 
Edited by Edgar H. Lehrman. Knopf. 1960. 
401 pp. $5.00. 

A reading of this first representative col- 
lection in English of Turgenev’s remark- 
able correspondence proves that the letters 
have an integral part in their author’s 
literary output. The selection is generous 
and judicious, the editing scholarly. Since it 
is not likely that the materials for augment- 
ing the collection will be available in the 
foreseeable future, the volume is indispensa- 


ble to Turgenev’s readers, to scholars, and 
to libraries generally. 


A MIRROR FOR ANGLO-SAXONS. By 
Martin Green. Harper. 1960. 178 pp. $3.50. 

This volume of notable contemporary 
criticism appraises the cultures and litera- 
tures of both England and America. Mr. 
Green finds that the England of traditional 
cultural and social leadership is now ad- 
justing itself into an uneasy sterility and that 
it is looking for fulfillment to America, 
which is not yet fully ready to assume the 
responsibility. 


BYRONIC THOUGHTS. Edited by Peter 
Quennell. Harcourt, Brace. 1960. 117 pp. 
$3.75. 

This slim anthology of maxims and por- 
traits excerpted from Byron’s poetry and 
correspondence is valuable for two reasons. 
It demonstrates that Byron’s chameleon 
personality was more candid than is general- 
ly supposed, and, more importantly, it 
graphically reveals Byron as a shrewd and 
serious judge of human nature rather than 
a merely egocentric satirist. 


THE DARK NIGHT OF SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE. By Marshall 
Suther. Columbia University Press. 1960. 
232 pp. $5.00. 

This volume offers a solution to the old 
and vexing problem of Coleridge’s poetic 
disintegration. Dr. Suther succeeds in nam- 
ing and evaluating the probable causes and, 
remarkably, manages to accomplish this 
without detracting materially from Cole- 
ridge’s central position in the Romantic 
movement. 
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NO! IN THUNDER: Essays on Myth and 
Literature. By Leslie A. Fiedler. Beacon. 
1960. 336 pp. $5.00. 

A challenging, controversial critic writes 
of a number of things. His range is from 
Dante to Faulkner, his substance myth and 
literature in a collection that emphasizes 
the diversity of his interests. 


AN APPROACH TO HAMLET By 
L. C. Knight. Stanford University Press. 
1961. 91 pp. $2.75. 

Recognizing the wide disagreement con- 
cerning Hamlet, this scholarly study at- 
tempts to relate the play in theme to others 
of the period of Shakespeare’s maturity 
when the playwright confronted the ques- 
tion of “how to face life and death without 
fear and aversion.” 


THE IMAGINATION OF DISASTER: 
Evil in the Fiction of Henry James. By J. A. 
Ward. University of Nebraska Press. 1961. 
185 pp. $3.00. 

With an emphasis literary—not theological 
or moral—Professor Ward has as one of 
his main purposes, in this well-conceived 
and well-executed inquiry, the revelation of 
the “changes and patterns in James’s charac- 
terizations of the evildoer, and thus to shed 
light on a subject that has been illuminated 
only in part.” 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RENAIS- 
SANCE CONCEPT OF HONOR. By 
Curtis Brown Watson. Princeton Universi- 
ty Press. 1960. 471 pp. $7.50. 

Shakespeare is revealed to be very much 
a man of his time. The conflict between the 
continuing Christian ethic and the classical, 
pagan ethic being rediscovered in sixteenth 
century England produces an ambivalence 
reflected throughout Shakespeare’s plays. 
An admirably lucid study. 
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SOME GRAVER SUBJECT: An Essay 
on Paradise Lost. By J. B. Broadbent. 
Barnes and Noble. 1960. 304 pp. $6.00. 

A careful examination of the concepts 
and developments the entire 
poem, the present work treats of the 
dramatic function, the symbolic import, the 
effects of classical and Biblical references, 
and the rhetorical practice, thereby leading 
to a clearer understanding of both the 
triumphs and the failures of Paradise Lost. 


IN PURSUIT OF POETRY. By Robert 
Hillyer. McGraw-Hill. 1960. 229 pp. $4.75. 

One of the nation’s most honored poets, 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize for his col- 
lected works, Mr. Hillyer here presents a 
clear, interesting, and skillfully illustrated 
guide to the understanding and enjoyment 


of poetry. 


QUEST FOR FAILURE: A Study of 
William Faulkner. By Walter J. Slatoff. 
Cornell University Press. 1960. 275 pp. 
$4.00. 

Professor Slatoff places emphasis upon 
Faulkner’s idea that greatness consists not 
so much in achieving a goal attainable as 
in repetitive efforts toward the unattainable. 
Among other provocative statements: 
“Faulkner’s ambiguity and irresolution, at 
bottom, are more a matter of temperament 
than of deliberate artistic intent. .. .” 


T. S. ELIOT AND THE IDEA OF TRA- 
DITION. By Sean Lucy. Barnes & Noble. 
1960. 222 pp. $5.00. 

An illumination of “Eliot’s place among 
those who have influenced him and those 
whom in turn he has influenced.” 


=] rofessional IBooks and 


Essays on the Teaching of English: 
Reports of the Yale Conferences on the Teaching of English 


Edited by EDWARD J. GORDON and EDWARD S. NOYES. 
National Council of Teachers of English. 1960. $4.00. 


In 1955, the Yale Conferences on The 
Teaching of English were established under 
the Yale Master of Arts in Teaching Pro- 


gram with the primary purpose of investi- 
gating, studying, and discussing special 
topics of particular interest to high school 
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and college English teachers. The findings 
of four of these annual conferences com- 
prise the substance of this interesting, in- 
formative, and highly stimulating book. 

Basically, the book is divided into three 
main topics: the teaching of language, the 
teaching of writing, and the teaching of lit- 
erature. Each of these topics is illustrated by 
reports from the various conference com- 
mittees. Since each report, however, is a 
self-contained unit dealing with a particular 
phase of the main topic, the book can be 
read either as a complete work or in part, 
according to the special interest of the read- 
er. For example, under the topic of the 
teaching of language, there is a report by 
the committee on grammar, together with 
an appendix summary of the committee’s 
findings and a bibliography of current refer- 
ence works on this subject. 

One of the most refreshing aspects of 
this book is the style in which each report 
has been written. The dry-as-dust, pedantic 
tone of many a textbook has given way to 
a pleasing, informal style of writing, with 
the informal first person singular used fre- 

uently. This personal note adds much to 

e enjoyment of the book and the reader 
feels that he is personally sharing experi- 
ences with each author. 

In some instances there is a lack of agree- 
ment on methodology, but this has been 
clearly recognized in the introductions to 
several of the essays. In fact, this makes the 
book more valuable since a variety of meth- 
ods are offered. There is, however, mutual 
agreement on basic priciples of teaching 
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English. This recognition, by English teach- 
ers from all levels, of certain fundamentals 
necessary for teaching our language pro- 
vides the reader with a sense of security. 
Thus, the book serves as a stimulus for new 
approaches and as a reaffirmation of faith in 
the modern outlook on the teaching of 
English. 

In the constant search for new ideas and 
ways to improve teaching techniques, teach- 
ers are continually on the look-out for 
specific time-tested, classroom-proved meth- 
ods. The editors of Essays on the Teach- 
ing of English have carefully selected many 
such methods which are appended to the 
topical reports. Examples of students’ re- 
actions to certain teaching techniques have 
been included and the reader is able to 
obtain first-hand information as to the result 
of theory being wedded to practice. 


Usage rather than terminology is the 
theme of the book, with a great deal of 
emphasis being placed upon writing prac- 
tice as a means of acquiring writing skill. 
In addition, clear thinking on the part of 
the teacher and his students is seen as a 
vital part of the teaching of English. 

Essays on the Teaching of English repre- 
sents a summation of some of the best 
thinking of high school and college teachers 
on this all-important subject, and is heartily 
recommended for English teachers every- 
where. 

—A. Perrtns anp V. McGuire 
University of Florida 


National Library Week Publicity 


To date, more than forty-five publications plan to feature a variety of National 
Library Week themes, mainly in April issues. Special articles and editorials or regular 
features tied in with NLW are already scheduled or planned in such general circulation 
and special interest magazines as The American Home, The American Legion, Atlantic 
Monthly, Boys’ Life, Calling All Girls, Christian Advocate, Christianity Today, The 
Clubwoman, Coronet, Findings, Family Circle, Glamour, Good Housekeeping, Grade 
Teacher, The Instructor, Harper’s Bazaar, Highlights for Children, House and Garden, 
Ingenue, International Journal of Religious Education, Life, Look, National Parent- 
Teacher, NEA Journal, Parents’, Popular Gardening, Reader’s Digest, Redbook, Recre- 
ation Management, Seventeen, Saturday Evening Post, Scouting, Scholastic Roto, Sunset, 
This Week, and Vogue. McCall’s will insert NLW bookmarks in two million of its 
April newsstand copies. Column mentions, fillers, or drop-in advertising will be high- 
lighted in Better Homes and Gardens, The Camp Fire Girl, Catholic Digest, Christian 
Herald, Cosmopolitan, Girl Scout Leader, Living for Young Homemakers, Our Sun- 
day Visitor, and Together. 
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Edited by JOHN R. SEARLES 


BOARD OF REVIEWERS: William D. Herron, West Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey; Mabel M. Staats, Southwest High School, Miami, Florida; John C. Adler, George F. 
Baker High School, Tuxedo Park, New York; Frederick Kiley, Trenton State College, 
Trenton, , tes Jersey; Loren V. Grissom, Northeast Missouri Teachers College, Kir 
ville, Missouri; Julius S. Rosenson, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Arthur 
Weisbach, Short Hills Country Day School, Short Hills, New Jersey; John F. Warner, Long- 
meadow High School, Longmeadow, Massachusetts; John T. Muri, Hammond High School, 
Hammond, Indiana; Harold Blau, Long Island Reading Institute, Jamaica Estates, New York; 
William McColly, University of Wisconsin; Hardy Finch, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut. 


New Materials 


COURAGE: A Scholastic Literature Unit. 
Scholastic Book Services, 33 W. 42nd St., 
N.Y. 36. $44.50. 

This eighth grade unit, edited by A. 
Stephen Dunning and Dwight L. Burton, 
provides a complete set of instructional ma- 
terials. It includes 110 paperbound books 
shipped in a heavy carton which becomes 
a classroom bookcase: forty copies of the 
specially prepared unit anthology Courage 
(192 pages of fiction, nonfiction, and verse); 
multiple copies of six novels for small- 
group study on various reading levels (forty 
books); and one to three copies of fifteen 
different titles for individual reading (thirty 
books). A 168-page Teacher’s Notebook 
and 750 sheets of Student Materials com- 
plete the set. All items but the last are 
reusable, and each may be replaced at low 
cost. 

The Teacher's Notebook provides de- 
tailed suggestions for introducing the unit 
and initiating student activity. Each of the 
first five assignments is previewed for the 
teacher and outlined in separate lesson plans. 
As unit activities get under way, more 
general suggestions are provided. Instruc- 


tional materials and helps include synopses 
and critiques of all books; aids to improve 
class discussion and the reading of fiction; 
helps for instruction in narrative and exposi- 
tory writing, book reviewing, punctuation, 
and vocabulary; placement tests for book 
assignment; and quizzes and a unit test. All 
these aids seem very usable and well placed 
within the unit, except for the materials for 
group discussion and vocabulary study 
which appear near the end. These two helps 
could be used more profitably early in the 
unit, with careful application throughout 
the study. Each instructional aid is available 
in classroom quantities in the set of Student 
Materials. 


The actual study of this significant theme 
begins with class readings in the unit an- 
thology. In the six-week plan suggested for 
the unit only about one-half of these se- 
lections are read in common; the others are 
used as supplementary and enrichment ma- 
terials for rapid readers. Students are ex- 
pected to apply the understandings and 
skills acquired in this phase of the study to 
the small-group and individual phases. Thus 
in these three parts students explore the 
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theme through common class _ readings, 
small-group discussions of the theme as it 
appears in the six novels, and individual 
exploration of the theme in the fifteen fic- 
tion and nonfiction works, with subsequent 
reporting to the class. 

All of these full-length works have the 
approval of at least one national editorial 
board.‘ An examination of the books them- 
selves reveals that even those on the lowest 
reading level deal skillfully with some aspect 
of courage in high-interest stories possess- 
ing considerable significance for adolescent 
readers: 

Novels for Small-Group Reading 
National Velvet 
The Bridges at Toko-Ri 
The Light in the Forest 
The Sea Gulls Woke Me 
Sorority Girl 
The Kid Comes Back 


Selections for Individual Reading 


Bagnold 
Michener 
Richter 
Stolz 
Emery 
Tunis 


Bronte 
Crane 
Landon 
Michener 
Kipling 
Scott 
Brown 
Meigs 
White 
Felsen 
Balch 
Breck 


Jane Eyre 

The Red Badge of Courage 
Anna and the King of Siam 
Bridge at Andau 

Captains Courageous 

God Is My Co-Pilot 

Stars in My Crown 
Invincible Louisa 

The Lion’s Paw 

' Street Rod 

Indian Paint 

High Trail 
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Cavanna 
Kjelgaard 
Verral 


A treatment of this timeless theme at the 
eighth grade level with the materials pro- 
vided in this unit should meet with con- 
siderable success. Eighth graders are on the 
threshold of a period in which courage in 
all its dimensions is valued supremely, per- 
haps higher than at any other age. In the 
various unit readings, students can vicari- 
ously assess their own potential in diverse 
contexts which skillfully sketch the “many 
faces of courage.” Interest-catching physical 
daring and battlefield valor are well repre- 
sented. But students also observe the reckless 
abandon, the bravado, which produces 
tragedy and near tragedy, and the quiet 
courage of persistence in adversity and in 
serious decision making. 

This unique set of materials should make 
the long recognized advantages of unit 
teaching accessible to teachers who lack the 
time and materials for unit construction. 
The wide grade-level range of the small- 
group and individual selections enables both 
excellent and poor readers to extend their 
study of the unit theme beyond the an- 
thology into as many full-length books as 
they can read. In addition, the class time 
spent in reading these selections provides 
opportunity for the individualized teaching 
of the many skills needed in the various 
unit activities. 


Spurs for Suzanna 
A Nose for Trouble 
Captain of the Ice 


—Loren V. Grissom 


Filmstrips 


THE ODYSSEY, PROLOGUE TO THE 
CANTERBURY TALES, THE PAR- 
DONER’S TALE. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. Color. $6.00 
each. 

These three filmstrips are of unusually 
high quality. The first two are particularly 
outstanding for the drawings by Ancora, 
of Barcelona, Spain: the Odyssey scenes are 
glowing in color, well designed, and well 
drawn; the characters of the Prologue are 
posed against appropriate backgrounds, the 
effect often being that of medieval tapestry. 
“The Pardoner’s Tale” uses photographs 
which are technically excellent, but in the 
reviewer’s judgment not as striking as the 
drawings. 


It is no small accomplishment to give a 
coherent account of the plot of The Odys- 
sey in about 45 frames, but by using ample 
text as well as pictures, the filmstrip succeeds 
in doing so. Most of the text in the Chaucer 
filmstrips is taken from the Nevill Coghill 
translation; “The Pardoner’s Tale,” as might 
be expected, requires more text than the 
Prologue. None of the reading is difficult, 
but it is decidedly not juvenile—still less 
babyish—in style. 

The filmstrips belong to a series, Great 
Classics in Literature. Other titles, not re- 
viewed here, are The Iliad, The Aeneid, 
Oedipus, Faust, Paradise Lost, and Don 
Quixote. All may be ordered on ten-day 
approval. 
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SENTENCE STRUCTURE, WITH DI- 
AGRAMS. Four filmstrips: 1. “Basic 
Principles of Sentence Structure,” 2. “The 
Simple Sentence,” 3. “The Compound 
Sentence,” 4. “The Complex Sentence.” 
About 30 frames each. Filmstrip House, 
432 Park Ave., S., N. Y. 16. $20.00. 


Announced as being “for teachers and 
pupils genuinely interested in disciplined 
study of grammar in grades 7 to 10,” this 
set presents the familiar aspects of the 
simple, the compound, and the complex 
sentence in the idiom and context of 
familiar traditional grammar and familiar 
traditional diagraming. “Emphasis through- 
out,” says a leaflet, “is on avoiding and 
correcting the most common sentence 
structure errors found in a cross-section 
of thousands of ninth grade papers.” 
(Whose study and when made, we are 
not told.) 

The first filmstrip presents parts of 
— subject, predicate, phrase, and 
clause, with diagramed sentences and 
sentences to diagram, as prelude to the dis- 
cussions in the other filmstrips—funda- 
mentals presumed to be direction for 
correct writing and deterrent and deter- 
gent for incorrect grammar. It motivates 
and justifies the learning of grammar, of 
diagraming, by asserting that you must 
follow a blueprint to build a radio set, 
must learn the name and function of every 
part to read the blueprint. (Is it an honest 
analogy to equate a blueprint which is a 
guide to assembling a radio—a tangible 
construct—with a diagram which disassem- 
bles a sentence already constructed? ) 

The second filmstrip begins, “When you 
really understand the structure of a simple 
sentence you can easily elaborate upon it,” 
and follows with a frame of a diagramed 
sentence. There is no further development 
of the statement, and nothing in the film- 
strip gives it meaning. Next frames present 
“Common Errors in Simple Sentences,” in- 
cluding the verb disagreeing with its subject 
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in person: | walks over to him; and verb 
disagreeing with its subject in number: One 
of the girls sing. These alleged errors in 
structure could be errors in spelling or 
proofreading, or illiterate usages imported 
from speech. A third common error, the 
misplaced modifier, is exemplified by He 
killed a rabbit once, a usage common in 
American speech, not ambiguous, given its 
meaning by intonation and pitch, and in 
a written context not likely to be mis- 
understood. The filmstrip continues with 
frames on parallel construction, the sen- 
tence fragment, and the run-on sentence, 
and concludes with exercises in diagram- 
ing. 

Of comparable pattern and verity are 
the other two filmstrips. The series as a 
whole shows no understanding of the find- 
ings of modern linguistic science, no aware- 
ness that language study today is any 
different from what it was in grandma’s 
time. Also, few of the sentence illustrations 
are in the style of good, natural speech or 
writing. Hardly any are the language of 
intelligent youngsters whose level of lan- 

age is acceptable colloquial English. The 
ormal “I am the student whom you 
helped” is given as a model, rather than 
the more natural “I’m the student you 
helped.” 


These filmstrips are for the teacher 
oriented to authoritarian, prescriptive 
grammar, for the one who still lives in 
Raveloe “where many of the old echoes 
lingered, undrowned by new voices.” Their 
content and range are limited. They moti- 
vate no new insights. They have no 
emphasis on writing as a creative, a practical 
activity related to living, to the pupil’s 
experience. They might even aggravate 
feelings of insecurity, a fear of making 
mistakes. Therefore, they are of little 
value to the pupil. And they really aren’t 
relevant to sentence structure. 


—Juttus S. Rosenson 


Recordings 


DDC SPELLING AID. Edited by Louis A. 
Leslie. Dictation Disc Co., 170 Broadway, 
N. Y. 38. 12”, 33-1/3 RPM record. $3.00. 


Aid offers teachers of English an opportuni- 
ty to let the rform the me- 
chanical drill work needed to improve 


As a remedial device the DDC Spelling fundamental spelling deficiencies in pupils. 
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This frees the teacher to devote himself to 
other class projects which demand his guid- 
ance and supervision. The record consists 
simply of a clear voice which dictates 
groups of words singly and in the context 
of sentences. The pupil writes these words 
and then checks his spelling against a master 
sheet. He repeats this process until he has 
reduced his errors to a minimum. 

The record contains the four hundred 
most commonly misspelled words, separated 
into different categories: words in which 
there may or may not be a silent consonant, 
words ending in ise, ize, yze; single or 
double letters; words with vowel difficulties. 
Twenty bands of twenty words each pro- 
vide twenty individual units of practice 
which can be given to the pupil in parts or 
as a whole. This arrangement allows for 
variations and innovations in the presenta- 
tion by the teacher. 

Although the record is not the panacea 
for the bad-spelling ailment in many pupils, 
it provides an initial discipline which will 
help the conscientious boy or girl to over- 
come the consoling notion that the habit of 
misspelling is something we inherit. 

—Freperick S. Kirey 


UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECI- 
ATION OF POETRY. Prepared and read 
by Morris Schreiber. Folkways, 117 W. 
46th St., N. Y. 36. LP, $5.95. Copy of the 
printed text, available separately, :15c. 

An almost complete, though quite con- 
densed, course in the workings of poetry is 
found on this record: the naturalness of 
rhythm, the sensory, emotional, and im- 
aginative appeal of verse; a definition of 
poetry; a discussion of its language, metrical 
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system, and technical devices—all of these 
topics are explained and illustrated. In fact, 
there is too much here for easy assimilation. 
The material, too, is not without its weak- 
nesses. The definitions of poetry, although 
uoted from famous authors, are no more 
helpful than such definitions usually are. 
(Besides, the definition at first ascribed to 
Matthew Arnold is later attributed to Cole- 
ridge.) The discussion is not entirely free 
from the nonsense one commonly finds in 
lectures on poetry: we are asked to notice 
“the mournful sound of ‘ore’ in Poe’s ‘The 
Raven’” (as if ore were intrinsically more 
mournful than any other syllable in Eng- 
lish), and, in a facile and untenable 
generalization, we are told that prose 
“generally speaks to the mind,” whereas 
poetry “speaks to the soul and the spirit.” 


On the credit side, Mr. Schreiber gives 
some impressive illustrations of how the 
poet, as contrasted to the “practical” man, 
looks at certain topics; he shows that poetic 
language is not necessarily high-flown; his 
illustrative passages of verse are varied 
enough to give a fair idea of the range of 
topics, moods, language, and techniques to 
be found in poetry. Most of the illustrations 
are familiar classics of British and American 
verse; a few less familiar ones are simple 
enough to be easily understood. The reader 
has a pleasing voice, and if his interpreta- 
tion lacks the finish we might find in the 
reading of a professional actor, it has the 
virtue of unpretentious simplicity. A few 
characteristics of the New York City dialect 
are detectable but not obtrusive. The ma- 
terial is suitable to senior high school. Re- 
cording quality is excellent. 


Secondary Section Committee Nominees—(Continued from page 290) 


The NCTE Constitution states: “Additional nominees either for the Section 
Committee or for Council Directors to be named by the Section may be added 
by a petition signed by fifteen members of the Section, to be sent to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Council not later than April 15 for presentation on the 
printed ballot. Such petitions will be accompanied by written consent of the 
persons nominated. Section Committee members shall take office at the close of 


the November meeting.” 
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Dept. 941 130 North Wells Street * CHICAGO-6, ILLINOIS 


American 
College Dictionary 


—the most authoritative desk dictionary ever 


published is required or recommended in high 
schools and colleges throughout the United 
States. 

Copyright 1961 


Choice of fine bindings from $5.00 


Modern Library 


The best of the world’s best books in handsome clothbound editions 
$1.95 and $2.95 (giant editions) 


Modern Library College Editions 


Paperbound books featuring reliable texts, preferred translations, stimulating 
introductions—fifty-five titles from 65 cents to 95 cents including works by Austen, 
Bronte, Coleridge, Crane, Dickens, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Fielding, Hardy, 
Hawthorne, Homer, Ibsen, Melville, Poe, Swift, Thoreau, Whitman and others. 


Effective English 


by Philip Gerber $5 


An outstanding integration of reading, writing, speaking, and listening 
skills. “Lucidly written, well-organized . . . eminently readable.”— 
Lionel D. Wyld, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


catalogs available from 
The Educational Department e RANDOM HOUSE 


501 Madison Avenue e New York 22, N. Y. 
all prices subject to school discount 


A COMPLETE 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
for Grades 7 through 12 


Progressing logically from one grade to the next, the New Building 
Better English Program develops and maintains skills in reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening. A Workbook and Handbook, complete 
Teacher’s Edition, and Test Program are available for each text. 


For further details, write: 


Row, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois Elmsford, New York 


A Welcome 
Addition |to a Famous Family 


KEYS READING 


An award-winning series of three 16mm sound films 
that instruct and motivate the student to acquire 
better reading habits. Subjects covered are,‘‘WORDS,”’ 
“PHRASES AND SENTENCES," and ‘‘PARAGRAPHS.” 


For free Preview Set or Descriptive Brochure of 
the new films, or the complete program, direct 
your request to the address below. 


| 
C-B EDUCATIONAL FILMS, INC. 
690 Market Street, San Francisco 4, Calif. | 

| 


The Petter Reading 
| 
PROGRAM... | 


Coming in May! 
a New NCTE 
Recording 


Cmily Dickinson 


-- read by Lucyle Hook 


An inspired production of the Committee 
on Recordings of the NCTE. Lucyle 
Hook reads a well-balanced selection of 
Emily Dickinson poems with all the 
feeling and tone the poetry deserves. The 


Sixty-eight s are arranged under 
eighteen subject categories: Life and 
Love, Psychological Observations, The 
Seasons, Storms, Insects, etc. This record 
will make an excellent addition to your 


record comes with an introductory ar- personal as well as to your class record 
ticle by Henry W. Wells. collection. 
$5.95 
Special NCTE member's price. $3.75 


The MAY issue 
will deal with this Emily 
| led of the ways persons may 
listen to spoken _recor 
tively. The NCTE Emily 


Single copy price 


Send order to: 


508 South Sixth Street 


! 
of STUDIES in the 


Class discount: 35 copies of the May issue 
National Council of Teachers of English 


Please send remittance with orders under $5. 


MASS MEDIA 
Dickinson Reco rd 


le 
iI] be used as an examp 
— of the poems read will, be 
printed in the issue. 


Champaign, Illinois 


IF YOU HAD TAUGHT SCHOOL IN THE HORSE-AND-BUGGY DAYS... 


. .. you would have had more time to think, to read, to make special and un- 
usual plans for your classes, and to correct papers. 


our space age is different... 


. .. new challenges have forced educators and public alike to take a new look 
at education. Everyone is constantly on the move, is confronted with exciting, 
unexpected conditions, and must adjust immediately to “keep in orbit.” 


Far from taking a back seat in this fast-moving age, the language arts have 
assumed a new importance. The heightened interest in science and mathe- 
matics has merely underscored the crucial importance of communication in 


all its aspects. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 7TH EDITION 
Tressler, Christ, and others 


HEATH HANDBOOKS OF ENGLISH 
Prepared under the direction of Henry I. Christ 


. . . have been designed to meet the conditions of this fast-moving world, to 
help boys and girls acquire competence in expression and in all areas of com- 
munication, and to make your teaching job easier and more effective. 


D. €. HEATH AND COMPANY 


